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The Late Peace Conference at Niagara 
Falls. 


Tere has of late been an extraordinary 
meeting of peace-makers at Niagara Falls. | 
Considering the strange characters thus | 
strangely brought together, face to face, the | 
magnitude and gravity of the subject of their | 
consultations and correspondence, and the 
sudden extinguisher clapped upon their pro- 
ceedings by ‘Honest Abe Lincoln,” it was | 
indeed an extraordinary Peace Conference, | 
without a precedent in the records of the domes- 
tic diplomacy of any nation on the face of the 
earth, before or since the rebellion of Absolom. 
Stripped of its false pretences, its disguises 
and its delusions, however, it appears ‘like a | 
tale told by an idiot,” and is in itsconclusion | 

—_————‘ full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

But the designs of the self-constituted peace 
ambassadors from Jeff Davis, as betrayed in 
this affair, are worthy of some special atten- 
tions. Mr. George N. Sanders, in his own 
peculiar way, as a Southern Democratic scene- 
shifter and revolutionist, has for many years 
been playing in both hemispheres the réle of 
Warwick, the King Maker. His plan of opera- 
tions, usually employed, has been very simple— 
the manipulation of a half dozen leading 
politicians, at any time, over a bountiful pri- 
vate dinner, lacking nothing from the appetiz- 
ing raw oysters in the outset to a quiet game of 
brag atthe close. These costly entertainments, 
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in the next place, on this side the water at least, 
; have cost him nothing; for he has always 
| contrived to make the Democratic party, in 
| fat offices and contracts, foot the bills. With 
| the outbreak of the rebellion, he was found on 
the side of Davis, and deep in the plot of a 
Southern Confederacy, having entered into it 
| a8 offering an unbounded field for vast and 
| lucrative ‘speculations abroad as a confidential 
| agent of the new Government. In this capa- 
| city as a ‘* Confederate” contractor in England 


runners, it is said that Mr. Sanders “ realised 
| something,” until ‘‘ Confederate” ironcladsfrom 
| English ports were discovered by her Majesty’s 


. Pet | Cabinet to be contrabands, and the building of 











, | blockade-runners at a venture was found to be 


|a losing game. Then Mr. Sanders hearing of 


* | the postponement, on the peace question, of 


the Chicago Democratic Convention, from the 
the 4th of July to the 29th August, crossed the 
Atlantic to try once more his luck of a finger 
or two in this Democratic pie. 

This explanation concerning Mr. Sanders 
will enable the uninitiated readers to guess 
who was the initiating spirit of this late Nia- 
gara Peace Conference. It was Mr. Sanders. 
He breaks the ice in his introductory dispatch 
to Mr. Greeley ; he then retires into the back- 
ground, and the late United States Senator, 
Clement C. Clay, of Alabama, and Professor 
Holcombe, of Virginia, are brought forward 





as the representatives of Mr. Jeff Davis, who 
desire to open negotitations for peace. Mr. 
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Greeley communicates with Mr. Lincoln, and 
is authorised to bring these rebel envoys ex- 
traordinary down to Washington. But brought 
to this test, they find it expedient to explain 
that they are acting without authority from 
their master Davis ; but that as volunteer peace 
advocates they would like to be passed through 
to Washington, and thence to Richmond, and 
they would like to take Mr. Sanders along with 
them. Mr. Greeley writes for fresh instruc- 
tions to ‘“‘Honest Old Abe,” who, in a brief 
note by his private secretary, Major Hay, ‘‘to 
whom it may concern,” says, ‘‘that if the 
parties indicated are ready and competent to 
treat for peace upon the basis of submission 
to the Union, and the abolition of slavery, they 
may come along.” Messrs. Clay and Hol- 
combe, indignantly rejecting these overtures, 
retire in disgust; Mr. Greeley returns to 
Gotham, a sadder and a wiser man ; Mr. San- 
ders disappears from the public eye, and so 
ends this famous Niagara Peace Conference. 

The question recurs, what were the objects of 
Mr. George N. Sanders in this business? He 
had pa objects in view. His immediate 
desire was doubtless to get through to Rich- 
mond, to settle his accounts and secure the 
balances that may be due him from the secret 
service fund of the so-called Confederate States, 
for services rendered in Europe, Next, en route 
to Richmond, he desired, perhaps, alittle quiet 
conversation with some of our leading politi- 
cians concerned in the important business of 
the Chicago Convention. But the great pur- 
pose of Mr. Sanders and his associate diplomats 
was either bona-fide to open the door to peace, 
through the restoration of the rebellious States, 
or ® put the Administration in a false position, 
and the Chicago Convention on a promising 
Southern peace platform for the approaching 
Presidential election. The correspondence in 
the premises, and the late emphatic declara- 
tion of Jeff Davis to Mr. Gilmore (known 
heretofcre as the novelist, Edmund Kirke), of 
Boston, that the rebellious States will be satis- 
fied with nothing short of Southern independ- 
ence or Southern extermination, show that 
Mr. Sanders and Company had no shadow of 
authority from Richmond for this Chicago 
conference on the footing originally suggested 
to Mr. Greeley. We must conclude, therefore, 
that Mr. Sanders contrived this peace experi- 
ment for the benefit of the peace faction in- 
terested in the Chicago Oonvention. We 
conclude, too, that President Lincoln, through 
his direct advices from Richmond on the peace 
question, saw through the game of Mr. Sanders, 
and that he has effeetually blocked it. 

Peace must come through the powerful ne- 
gotiations of Gens. Grant and Sherman, and 
they are steadily and irresistibly progressing to 
the desired consummation of a substantial and 
durable peace, under the old flag, from Maine 
to Mexico. 
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TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Dollar a line on the outside or last page. 
Bixty Cents a line on the 14th and 15th pages. 





To Cerrespondents. 


First-class stories will be read promptly, and 
if found worthy of acceptance, suitably compensated. 

The manuscript should be legible, on one side of the 
paper only, and be accompanied with the address of 
the writer. Poems of a high erder and moderate 
length will meet with attention. 

By the decision of the authorities at Washington, 
ARTICLES FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MaGaZzings cannot be 
sent by mail at the rates of printed matter. If sent by 
maul, letter postage must be paid. Packages over four 
eunces should be sent by express. 

When parties wish MSS. returned by mail, postage 
stamps must be enclo@@d for the full amount. Contribu- 
tors of short articles, poems, ete., will do well to keep 
a copy, as the cheapest course. 
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Summary of the Week. 
VIRGINIA. 


The rebels aze not escaping with all their plunder. 
Indeed, as we remarked last week, very little is 
likely over to reach therebel capital. Gen. Hunter, 
who has resigned the command of his department, 
reports that Gen. Averill, with hiscavalry, attacked 
Early, in front of Winchester, on the 20th of July, 
killing and wounding over 300 men, taking 200 
prisoners, among them Gen. Lilley, four cannon, 
and a large quantity of arms. 

At Snicker’s gap another party were punished 
by Gen. Crook, and 300 wagons of plunderrecovered. 

A party at Hughes’s creek, alarmed by five 
scouts, on the 12th destroyed 12 wagons and fled. 

On the 20th the rebels shelled our line before 
Petersburg, but the fire was returned so hotly that 
one of their caissons blew up. 

The next day a general bombardment took place 
on the rebel line north of the Appomattox. Our 
$2-pounders destroyed the depot of the Weldon 
railroad, with nearly all its contents. 

Gen. W. F. Smith has been relieved of the com- 
mand of the 18th corps. Martindaie succeeds 
him. Gen. Barney is assigned to the 10th army 


corps. 








GEORGIA. 


Sherman, having crossed the Chattahoochee, 
flanked Johnston, and drove him into Atlanta. 
His cavalry meanwhile cut the railroad east of 
Decatur, preventing Johnston from aiding or being | geore 
aided by Lee. 

On the 21st he made another flank movement, 
throwing his army to the left, and occupying De- 


catur. 
On the 20th Hood, who had superseded John- 
ston, marched out of Atlanta and made a degperate 


three successive times, he was repulsed with terri- 
ble loss and compelled to retreat into his works, 
leaving 600 dead and 4,000 wounded and prisoners 
in our hands, 

On the 21st McPherson, with the centre, advanced 
to within two miles and a halfof the town. Blair 
was on the extreme left; Hooker on the right, 
resting on the Chattahoochee. , The enemy formed 
in front. A general took place, but 
no general action. We met a severe loss in the 
death of Gen. McPherson. 

A battle took place next day, it is reported; 
after which Sherman entered Atlanta. 

Escape from Atlanta or relief are both now al- 
almost equally impossible, Rousseau having cut 
their railroads on the south-west at Notasulga and 
West Point. 

The Richmond papers admit that Davis has re- 
moved Johnston from the Department of Ten- 
nessee, but Sherman had done that long ago. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Gen. Slocum made another advance into Missis- 
sippi, Gen. Smith co-operating. Forrest called on 
all citizens betwoen the ages of 15! and 65!!! to 
rally to his support. On the 16th he captured the 
Union stockade at boro. 

Gen. Smith, with cavalry under Mower and 
Grierson, came up with Forrest at Tupelo, on the 
18th, and in a severe battle defeated the enemy. 
The rebels attacked again at night, but were re- 
pulsed. On the 15th Forrest was three times 
repulsed, and the next day Smith, being out of 
——. vy to march bask, and reached 

La Grange on the 20th, after enother engage- 
ment. Forrest was wounded and barely escaped. 
The rebel Gen. Faulkner and Col. Forrest were 
killed. Their total loss is put down at 2,000. 

Two regiments of the Marine Brigade, on the 
4th, marched from Rodney, and, after a day’s fight, 
repulsed, with loss, five brigades of rebel cavalry 
and one of infantry. Our loss was about 150 
in all. 

MISSOURI. 

The rebel guerillas are committing ravages in 
all parts of the State, the militia in Platte and 
Clay counties, paid and armed by Government, 
joining the rebels. Col. Ford, on the 18th, attacked 
Thornton's guerillas at Arnoldsville, and broke up 
his band completely, killing 40 and capturing 200, 
stand of arms. 

Refugees are pouring in from those counties and 
from Ray county, where the Americans engaged 
the guerillas on the 18th, near Richmond. 

Thornton has been in Missouri several months, 
aided and ty sympathisers. 

On the 17th Capt. Moses, of the 2d Colorado, 
engaged 300 Bushwackers at Fredericksburg, Clay 
county, many of them in the U. 8. uniform, and 
delivering the challenge correctly. They then at- 
tacked our men, and Moses at last fell back, losing 
10 men, and killing 16. The rebels were pursued 
by Major Richards towards Knoxville, where they 
dispersed. 

Thornton next entered Caldwell county, and 
then attacked Plattsburg, Clinton county, 

Capt. Turner, the commander of the two militia 
companies posted there, and dispersing his men. 
Jennison is also in pursuit of Thornton and other 
guerillas, 

NAVAL. 

The blockade-running sloops, Sarah, Mary and 
Hope, with cotton, have recently been captured. 


THe Duomo of Milan is maitiy appeeathing 
completion. The pinnacles are —o to the greater 
ye the choir, the vast population of statues—-some 

000 in number—are in their places, and “though the 
ornamentation is of the most lavish nature, it cannot be 





M. Drovrn pz Luvs had officially informed 
Mr. Dayton, the American Minister in Paris, that the 
alleged privateer steamer Yeddo had been sold to the 
Prussian Government. This of one “new 
Alabama,” and the writer adds that there is little doubt 
that all the vessels of the long talked-of “‘ rebel fleet’’ in 
the French ports will enter the German service. 

The debate on Disraeli’s censure motion was con- 
cluded in the English Parliament on the morning of the 
9th of July—Lord Palmerston’s policy on the Danish 
question, as already stated, being sustained in the 
House of Commons and condemned in the House of 
Lords. 








sympathy, ee et enrmgee A Op Mating 
from a pocket wor ae e 8 

altered, and it seems as threat of 
the rebels was about to besoat tras, eee ae yet 


coming sbout, not in the sense in which they ~ 
it, but by ——s Ear man’s home, - touching hir ais 
most nearly in his daily life. The for sub. 
sistence becomes harder, and he is “obliged to den; 
himself and family scores "ot things that they have — 
wont to regard only as necessities. His tenure u 
all becomes less secure, and he dreads the lo 

of employment more than ever before, from the fact t 
that every article of living has become so exorbitant 
that a loss of means would be only preliminary t» 
starvation. His wages, to be sure, are doubled, bu: 
everything wt we is triple or quadruple, and he is 





Ear] Russell delivered an energetic speech in def 

of the Government to the Peers, and Lord Palmerston 
made one of his most spirited addresses in sustainment 
of Earl Russell’s course—the Cabinet being a unit on 
the subject—towards Denmark and Germany in the 
Commons. Mr. Disraeli wound up the debate with s 

invective 
oes against the foreign diplomacy of the 


Earl Russell alleged that, France and Russia having 
SS land in an allied susteinment of 
Denmark, was not bound to go to war 


alone for that o' sf He tae on the principle of non- 
intervention, yy g kable words 


remar’ 
relative to to the American 


on: ‘The noble = 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) dvwe have no prine 


our foreign policy. We niare one 
non-interference in the in‘ farmed adhe of of ayy ain 


beg pe fond ma py Nya ree 
symptoms e 
ae to afford aid $0 the Dontedenete Gestes. 


so obvious that when men attempted, con 


The English papers say that seldom has Lord Pal- 
merston spoken with greater force and effect than he 
did on the isorning of the 9th. His playful allusion to 
the juvenility of Disraeli, when he said that ‘‘ four years 
before the honorable member for Buckinghamshire 
had honored the world by his existence’’ he had de- 
fended with success the policy of the Govern- 


me peti y 1 
The London Times und to show that agents of 
Secretary Chase induced very numbers of the in- 
ustrial classes in Germany and Holland to invest their 
savings in United States stocks, 
ee ae The London Times sa 
wum to be raised yearly by the United States Govern- 
time, be d impossible thus to pay these 1 ond 
‘oun us to Pay people, and 
there will be a ‘ break up’ which will 


entail t suffer- 
Europe who have ‘parted with their 
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TOWN COSSIP. 


Way is it—answer, oh, ye strong-minded— 
that women continually strive, even while they repudiate, 
to attain manly looks and attributes, while men never 
were known, except under the most effemiaate and 
lascivious courte of Europe, to even partially unsex 
themselves ? 

This idea suggested itself to us a few days since ina 
walk upon Broadway, and an observation of dress. The 
mode now covets every portion of man’s apparel but 
the bifurcated coverings, and gives it to the belles who 
have courage enough to mount male belongings. 

Look at the double-breasted dress bodies, with real 
buttons and button-holes! Look at the collars, standing 
and turn over, and the natty little cravate. Look at the 
round hats, with plain trimming, that off the heads of 
their fair wearers could not be recognised for their sex. 
Look at the hair worn short, the coat sleeve, and lastly, 
the military style of epaulette that only wants the rank 
marked to make the wearers what they choose to assume. 

Now, why would not the suggestion be worth notice, 
that each lady wearer of the shoulder-straps should 
have a marked rank designating what near relative she 
had in the army and his position, and allow no relative to 
count farther off than father, husband, son or brother ? 
Is not the idea as good a one as that of Holland, where 
every lady is addressed by the title of her husband? It 
would perhaps tend to the recruiting of the Union 
army, by giving an incentive to the fairer sex to send 
off surplus husbands and brothers, that they might 
wear the bars, the stars, the eagles and trefoil. 

There would be something in such a badge, more to be 
desired than the black bee of the “ Ladies’ Anti-Luxury 


While upon the subject of dress we are disposed to 
discuss an assertion of a fair friend of ours made the 
last week, and which may possibly be a fact. She says 
that our family wants are curtailed for dress, and 
that wives, sisters and daughters have just as much, or 


thought of 35 cents s pound for beef and lamb, and cut 


are not staggered at organdies at $1 « yard,for which they 
once only paid 30 cents. They deny themselves raspber- 
ries at 20 cents per basket, but do not deny them- 
selves gloves at $2 75, or silke at $10 per yard. The table 
is stinted, and a universal cry of despair goes up at the 
dissipation of greenbacks on # marketing tour, but 
Stewart's, Legrain’s and Lord and Taylor’s do not 
suffer. 


Verily, we believe that the passion of dress with 
women is more absorbing and soul-destroying than 
that of drink with man. 

And #0 as one theme leads to another we will say s 
word wu drink. ‘Out of evil cometh good,” and 
out of come a reform that will in 
afow years save as many lives as all that have been 
sacrificed to it, and add as much treasure to the country 
as hes been already spent. This may—mind, we ony, 
may—come o oy the — upon nttng and 2 
excise that, if properly guarded by se an 
punishing the sale of adulterated will make 
men temperate bo gee or no, i owey with the 


national curse —- 
At this moment the shops of New York are 
in a transition state, hesitating between the danger of a 
rise, and feeling that within @ short time they will be 
16, > or perhaps 25 cents a drink. 
t upon Broadway have already 
eS aa arisen that 
old + - bers have sought new spote in which to 
ey eir throats at a smaller tax, spots from 
the: soon be driven for the same cause, and 
which dey will soon be di to the necessity of g 
on half their usual quantity of stimulan 
Whether this will carry out a much needed reform, or 
whether we shall, like savage nations, seck cheaper 
modes of stimulation, yet remains to be seen. 

A little over a year ago New York did not tee) the war 
that is devastating the land much more than she feels 
the Danish war. m her superabundant population 
and wealth she sent men and money, and only reyarded 








eaid that this great temple of God is ‘su 
so harmonions and beautiful are the 





down in quantity, or substitute cheaper food, but they |- 


from 33 to 40 per cent. worse off than h 
was two years ago. The clerk in a store who was the: 
getting $1,000 per annum, now gets $1,500, and coni- 
rs ratulates himself on the rise, is in reality only gettin;: 
500, his money being worth exactly that amoun’. 
The ‘shopboy who luxuriates on a ae of $2 50 per 
} song for “ye wy running of errands and sh::t- 
pa possession of the muniticen: 
a a 66 to 70 cents per week, upon which he i 
su —by some pleasant fiction—to eat, slee)) 
exist. Both these are part and parcel wit): 
thousands of others, whose compensation has no‘ 
increased at all since 1861, or bebop NL eae i 
to the irmamensely increased prices of living. 
All this is felt in the cities, while in the country, wher> 
chmosh every saan is 0 —_ the evil is not realised 


not getter bine pom b: th high ri yy a 
ve r, e ice of every article 

they raise, and hoarding tacks a it present valu- 

ation to some day 2 realise on a gold standard. 


Just at this time the all-abeorbing topic among al! 
classes who are su: to be able-bodied, and all fair 


feel the fmportance of rcing our armies, but at th« 
same time they regret their utter inability to go them- 
selves. The truth is that New York, and those to whom 
is entrusted the recruiting movement, are playing with 
it. They do not work to achieve the object in view, 
and every officer of our army who has been here upon 
recruiting service knows this to be so. 

There is at this time no scarcity of men, but the in- 
ducements are not sufficient. e are pa now the 
same bounty, cash in hand, that was paid ost two 
— 1 wee when the money was wo: almost triple. 

undred dollars, in the present high value of 
labor, wil not induce men to leave their employment 
and shoulder the musket. Patriotism is a grand thing, 
but bread and butter and a house to cover their families 
during absence is more prac’ Thousands of men 
have — By FS. to lea a oe mong and the 


worksh > in comfort, but 
$300 go but a small way a ume “it. The bounty 
ought to be not less than $1,000, and it should be as- 

u property. has _ _—_ man done for 


is only now that he 
ot. of its burdens. 
t deal of 





72 paper, but to nothing 

any of those parties be drafted, Mr. Blunt will 
find it impossible to procure substitutes for any such 
sum, and whenever the draft does come off no less 


listed daily in the Par! every one that knows any- 
thing of it knows that ‘oe one-tenth that number go 


The week has been an eventful one in dramatic circles, 
panda much for what has been done on the stage as 
or w been 


ee er ae 
page Mone : - — f my 
cents, a neat wa: w Dping the devi'round 
while others advocated ews 
and a positive raise of 25 per 

If the Ry m7 H of the New ork theatres are in 
earnest in their desire to please the public, and at the 
same time serve themselves, no time is more propitious 
any -y: present. There “s but one mode, and that is 
b alization of it but one sum 


4 e house, an to the comfcrt of the 
audience rtionably. A. a will not do for the 
Bowery with the pit. 


tres. They 
But on the west side the old N Niblo yoy! one price all 


over the house is the only true one. Seventy-five cents 
can be charged and no favoritism shown. e rule of 
first come first served should be strictly adhered to, 


and pert ushers who keep the best seats vacant until 
some one disburses an extra quarter in their itching 


Be mad should be instantly . ed. The — should 
made more comf le witenie, e men] 
ould be liberal, and space y so thata long 


paar: wh could sit straight -_ have as much pri 


of as 8 short-] 
With proper attention to the to these little things, and a pro- 
ionate tc attention to an improvement of the Centhens 


d the curtain, the ind t public will allow them 
to put on 33 per cent., and will con to crowd 
their houses and managerial f es, as they 


have done during the past three years; without them the 
effort will be a failure, and the 


have the 


must bottom. 
market value, @ value that is graded not 
talent but by his  peauy with the public, and no two 
managers can be found who will make the same estimat 
of it. ave we Sep emmmneene of it every day in the en-« 
gagement of wretched sticks at exorbitant salaries, 
Wine Sas CIES RaRpoCho tage guar alias yale at merely 
a 6 
a atk mechanical trad by such rules 
“The Committee”’ put forth at the meeting of actors; 
but all JT penne depending on the brain must be arbi- 
—7* compensation. 
The week has been one of no excitement on the stage. 

Lucille Western has made a success in “The Sea of 
Ice,” and continues it. 

Helen Western is p Saying of the Bre Broaliwe and draw- 

good houses with aa +» +. and 
enny Lind.” 

a Jones has ended her engagement at Wallack’s, 
and this week we have Dan Bryant in Irish drama. 

The Winter Garden opens on the 15th of August. 

Barnum’s box man, Signor Nadolski, has recovered, 
and the public are again to be astonished and puzzled 
with the wonderful furniture producing box. 

The English Opera at the Olympic produces ‘“ The 
Rose of Castile” this week, with all their strength. 

It will be worth any one’s while to emigrate for an 
hour or two tothe Bowery, and take a look at Campbell's 
new Minstrel Hall. It is the handsomest affair of th: 
kind in the city. 


es can be 





A mencunia clock has ey invented and in 
use in England—sold for two shillings of our money— 
which is described as resembling a thermometer, ‘the 





thewhole matter as too far romoved to excite more than } 


hands marked on ascale. Every day it is reverse’, 
| and that is all the winding it requires. 


A Raprp Incuuxz.—Love at first sight. 
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and support of the crowds of pleasure 

throng during the summer. 

~— Miss Major Pauline Cushman is receiving 
sttention in Boston. The Transcript, in 

mentioning the lady, that, during o::+ of her 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
The city’s quota, under the new call 
for 


23,140, ae Se ose See i was 
under the previous call for 500,000. 
— Gen. Dix has ordered the arrest and . 
ment of Mr. Fuller, editor of th Newark Boning 


publication of the 

“Let the unite in a aatenaie age to 

jrotekaguiet the demands the despots at W - 
come that 


ton. the forward and demand 
the system of t ties ; 
and these accomplished, 
obliged to depend upon the loyalty of hie office-holders 
and contractors for ite to carry on the war. 

— That amusing class of mechanics, 


— The morning newspapers, with the exception of 
(he Herald, have increased the price from three to four 
cents. 

—— The merchants’ clerks of this oe maen 
memorialise their employers to increase salaries. 


—— The negotiations between Horace Greeley 
nd G. N. ders were broken off on the 2ist July. 
There seems to be no un to re-enter the 
Union on certain conditions. 

“ited Btat posta poo B. [ ore Se 
United States ¥ out 

ance, on letters ~ tg or received from the 
British West Indies, Cuba, Aspinwall, Panama, or any 
other foreign place or country, to and from which diffe- 
rent rates of postage have not been ee 
international postal convention or arrangement, be 
10 cents the single rate of half an ounce or under, 
which must be d on letters sent, and collected on 
lettere received ; , that the United States pestage 
charge on newspapers and other printed matter sent to 
or received from the countries and places referred to 
will in future be as follows: Two cents each on news- 
papers, and the established rates on each pamphlet, 
periodical, and other articles of printed matter, which 
must, in like manner, be prepaid on matter sent, and 

ollected on matter received. In future the interna- 

nal postage charge upon all letters passing between 
the province of New Brunswick and any part of the 
United States, without regard to distance or route of 
conveyance, will be 10 cents the single rate of half an 
ounce or under, prepayment optional. 

— It has not been decided whether the 7-30 Trea- 
sury notes to be issued shall be convertible into five or 
six per cent, United States bonds. The latter descrip- 
tion will probably be determined on by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

— Arrangements are being made to o ise the 
postal money order system. Some weeks will unavoid- 
ably elapse before it is put into operation, owing to the 

articularity and care required to perfect the machinery 
to insure complete success. 

— Gov. Seymour will not s 
recruit in the Southern Btates. e does not believe 
this to be wise or practicable. If cities or counties 
hoose to pay bounties and appoint agents for recruit- 
ing such soldiers, they can do so, and the State authority 

il give them such facilities as the act of Congress 
irects, 

—— L. D. Corey, of Akron, Erie county, New York, 

« 20 Tuscarora squaws at work, cultivating broom 

n. Farm help is scarce, and these “‘ native Ameri- 
ins” find abundant employment. 


—— Gen. McDowell, at San Francisco, has issued an 
order requiring passengers on open steamers and ships 
to give up their arms to the — of the vessel, and 

rmit an examination of their 6. The object is 
revent the probable danger atterapts to take 
session of steamers on this coast by pirates sailing 


s passengers. 

~ The Central American Transit Company have, 

ugh their President, Francis Morris, concluded the 
purchase of Mr. M. O. Roberts’s new and magnificent 
steamship, the Golden Rule, on this side, and the 
America and Moses Taylor, on the Pacific, to connect 
with her. The three steamers will safl monthly, com- 
mencing August 23, and carry passengers exclusively. 
On this principle the company are now building two 
teamers, which, when completed, will enable them to 
run a semi-monthly line. is will be, as it was for- 
merly, the fast route to and from California, being the 
most direct and most = as the vessels, not 
being loaded down by ight, can travel after the 
fashion of the express trains of our railroads, and so 
must obtain their fair share of passengers. 


oO «—The Richmond Ezaminer says: ‘For 
Bag tg: our varied experience we saw on Tues- 
day a barrel of flour hauled up Gouverneur street in a 
hearse! The public stared but the driver drove on. 
When we came to recollect that flour was $500 and $600 
per barrel, and that the struggle for bread was one for 
life and death, we better appreciated the connection 
between the hearse and the barrel of flour.” 
—~ New potatoes in Richmond are only $5 a quart. 
—— A Southern lady yy! in Wetumka is manufac- 
turing black sewing silk for her own use. She has her 
wn silkworms and her own mulberry trees to feed 
Both thrive well and the silk is said to be ex- 


int State agents to 


them. 
ellent. 


—— The correspondent of the Times says: ‘*Iinquired 
the cost of a uniform, in Richmond, such as should be 
worn by a surgeon. They said it would cost $1,100. 
Boots cost $225, if good; caps with a little gold braid 
$100. Confederate money is so little use to them that 
they ceased to carry it. Board in Richmond Hotels, 
$50 per day. Wines are only procured at fabulous 


sums,"* 

P rsopal Harvard University has conferred on 
Mr. Wa Fessenden, our new Finance Minister, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

—Alexandre Dumas is gi from his own 
works in Paris, in imitation of Dickens, eray, etc. 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins has accepted the call 

fe 


— 


of the congregation over by the Rev. 
Starr King, in San to become their pastor. 
The reverend gentleman in his letter of accept- 


states, 
ance, that he will sail on the 13th of August. 
—— Col. Matthew Murphy, 69th New York National 
Guard, in the field, has been presented with a handsome 
Span of horses in commemoration of his return to his 


command near Petersburg, after his recent recovery 
from his Col. Murphy is in command of the 
corps. 


wound. 
2d brigade, 24 division, 2d army 
—— Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, is coming home 
Rext month. 


_——~ John Brougham, the popular actor and drama- 
tist, is arrangements to visit New York. He is 
expected in Beptember. 

Mr. Wm. Swinton, army 
and well 


—— Mr. Wm. W. Leland received a letter last week 


— “Tommy,” of J ane sotertaty. “Tommy” 
8 some Leland’s children, an: 
asks, in return, for Mr. L.’s likeness. “Tommy” is 


Sorry for the war that existe here, in regard to which: he 
Says: “I was very sorry have heard that you have : 
bad trouble at home, but hoping the government w: 
s00n put rebels down.” 


to the aay S oe Se 

would prove sincerity 
their names and leading them to the 

as her rank would entitle her to do. 


Odttuary.— Te oldest inhabitant of Woburn, 
Mass., died that “ey 17th July. Jesse 


says: “One Hi Tracey, & 

ci of Hancock county, East Tennessee, died on the 
six inches high, and weighed $00 » Sang Fee 
over un ‘or 

many years previous to his death he had not left his 
home. His health was generally good; he was very 
talkative, and fond of company. A great many persons 
visited him from curiosity. his young days he ex- 
ceeded all his schoolmates in running, jumping, ete. 
He leaves a wife and two children.” 


Accidents nd Offenc There is no law in 
8 country agalnet ch. peertion. In England and 
France, where there are foundling hospitals properly 
incorporated and conducted, they have also severe laws 

ainst infant abandonment. Here, in the cities of New 

ork and Boston, cases of child-desertion are as frequent, 
on the average, as four in the week, and this count does 
not include instances of discovered infanticide. All that 
benevolent exertion and judicial repression cap accom- 
plish is needed to check this unnatural crime. 


—— On the 19th ult. a party of five young ladies and 
three young gentlemen started out from Mayville, at the 
head of Chautauqua Lake, for a moonlight sail. They 
pny out pane E on inne pony they discovered ons 

e was rapidly and sinking. y one o' 
the party was able to swim, and he, after charging the 
others to remain in the boat till he could swim ashore, 
only 20 rods disiant, and get a boat for their rescue, 
jumped into the water. The others sprang after him in 
their terror, and three of the young ladies were drowned. 
Their bodies were recovered the next day. 

—— On the 21st July 3d Avenue car ran into a Bowery 
stage iu Chatham street and overturned it, seriously 
hurting several of the passengers. 

—— Mr. Williamson, of the Sunday Dispatch, still re- 
mains in custody for refusing to deliver up the books 
and papers of the Tax Commissioners. 

—— The Canada papers contain accounts ot very dis- 
) astrous fires in the woods in various places throughout 
the country. Many cattle have perished in the flames, 
and in some vicinities the conflagrations are extending 
80 as to become alarming. 

-— A fire broke out in Nixon's mills and the exten- 
tensive paper manufactory at Manayunk, Philadelphia, 
on the 20th July. The main building and straw depart- 
ments were destroyed. The southern portion of the 
mills used for the manufacture of pulp was partially 
saved, The destruction of these mills is a serious loss, 
as several newspaper establishments and book pub- 
lishers relied upon them for supplies of paper. The 
loss of Nixon is estimated at $150,000; insurance, $70,- 
000. Ring & Brother, woollen yarn-spinners, lose $24,- 
| 000. The total loss will amount to $200,000. 


—— The dwelling-house of Capt. John A. Winslow 
(captain of the Kearsarge), in Roxbury, Mass., was 
| entered on the 7th July, about one o'clock, by a raiding 
burglar. The son of the captain awoke and found the 
burglar searching his pantaloons. The robber fled 
without securing any plunder. 


Art, Literature and Science.—That ex- 
| cellent literary journal, the Rownd Table, has been dis- 
continued, owing to the enormous price of paper and 
everything else connected with printing. It dies with a 
very good reputation. 
—— Mosenthal’s famous drama, ‘‘ Der Sonneuwend- 
hof,’’ has produced a prolonged sensation in Hamburg. 


Twenty new French operas will be given this 
season at Baden, four of them having been expressly 
written for that place. 


— The receipts of the Paris theatres, from April, 
1863, to March, 1864, were 12,991,000 francs. The 
authors’ nights, during the same period, were 6,335,000 
francs. 

—— Among the archives of Dresden Dr. von Weber 
recently discovered a mass of unsigned letters, in the 
autograph of the celebrated Marshal Saxe, addressed to 
Augustus DL. his half-brother, the Marshal being the 
natural son of Frederick Augustus Il., King of Poland 
and Elector of Saxony. These letters, of which he has 
printed a selection in one volume, are full of Paris court 
scandal and gossip, give a most lively and amusing 
picture of the time, and place many of the puppets of 
the court of Louis XV. in a most ridiculous light. 


Fore «~The Turkish flag is to be altered. In- 
stead of the red ground and white crescent as heretofore, 
the colors are green ground with a red ball in the centre, 
in the middle of which will be a white crescent. 


— Itis reported that the heiress to the Brazilian 
throne is likely to marry the Austrian Archduke, Louis 
Victor. If this happens, the Hapsburg family will num- 
ber three emperors. 


— Letters from Sweden continue to mention the 

tt success of Signor Severini, the new tenor of the 

tockholm Opera House. So great, we are told, has 

been the attraction of “11 Trovatore,"’ that the opera 

has been played almost without intermission since 
Marc: 








—— It is a remarkable fact that one-fifth of the whole 
number of criminals in Newgate prison, London, are 
supplied from the General Post Office. 


—— They not only have cheap postage in England, 
but they have established, and now have in active opera- 
tion, a “‘ Penny Parcels Delivery Company.”’ What do 
our expressmen say to that? 


—— The Hippodrome, in Paris, has got an aristocratic 
acrobatic attraction in the person of a Persian prince, 
who performs on the trapeze. The condescension of 
this great man in descending to sawdust even awes the 
French, who are not always inclined to do homage. 


— A Mdlle. P——, in Paris, advertises a salve for 
the production of a slight down on the lips of ladies, a 
little moustache, so great is the favor the hair on the 
upper lip of women is received with in France. We 
remember a picture by Van Ennling of Adam and Eve, 
in which Eve is painted with a pretty little beard and 
moustache. The ladies of the present day have per- 

become more effeminate than their ancestors, and 
Van might have been warranted by tradi 
in his portrait of Eve. 

—— Some statistics of the Morgue, the Parisian dead- 
house, in which all bodies of unknown persons are 
e for three days for recognition, have just been 
published. They embrace a yh Jy | 
which time 3,334 persons x whom 2,331 were males 
have been brought in; 493 of these were newly-born 

ts; seven-eighths of the whole were identified ; 1,244 


were between of e total number 
f suicides 1,766, of which 1,414 wane 

114 by > firearms, 56 witb the fumes of 

buildings, 16 by sharp 

instruments, 11 poison, 7 by turning, themselves 

under wheels, 3 by and other spirits. The causes 

of these suicides are given as follows: Insanity, 3 

84; want, 75; embarrassment, 

63; disappointed love, 62; troubles, 59; de- 

lirium tremens, 

It is persons 

20984, 296 Btecs Tith of uly Weahington could 

have been ca by the rebels if had shown 
their usual dash. 








co-upan’ 


the lists with us.” 


forced by circumstances to take part in the money- 
making battle of lite, help yourself, and don’t expect 
any one to heip you. 


is a witch and who is not one. The lady who gabbies 
to you of new bonnets and ribbons during a morning 


paper on which was written the number 18, so that she 
could swear she was over 18, by which means she se- 
cured her licence, was forthwith joined to her lover, and 
returned to her home. 

——A family in Michigan actually named a child 
Finis, su ing that it would be their last; but they 
afte’ 8 happened to have a daughter and two sons, 
whom they called Addenda, Appendix and Supplement. 

—— Somebody has discovered that none of Meyer- 
beer’s airs have ever been played on the hand organ. 

—— Martel, the inventor of brandy, is dead. 
“The evil that men do lives after ad 

—— The price of newspapers in London during the 
French wars was 14 cents each. 

—— Some funny fellows in New Orleans the other day 
armed a cushion with a masked battery of upright 

ins, and induced a young man to sit down on it, press- 

ng him while he cried with pain to keep his seat. For 
this playful and amusing act the chief of the conspira- 
tors paid $15, the others $25. 

—— A Miss Olympia Brown has been installed as pas- 
tor of the Universalist church at Weymouth, Mass. 








CHIT-CHAT WITH THE LADIES. 
Keep Them at Home. 


AnoTHER draft, and of course more volun- 
teering; more of our best, and bravest, and handsomest 
marching away, perhaps to death in rebel prisons. If 
the men of this nation cannot put a stop to the war, we 
women must contrive some way to doit. Laugh if you 
like; but, were we all to band together, we could accom- 
plish our end. Do you suppose there is a man in this 
world over whom some woman has not the strongest 
influence? If you do, you are mistaken. Every states- 
man, every soldier, officer or private, has some mother, 
wife, sister or swectheart whose word is secretly—for 
they won’t own it—law to him. Even old uncle Abe is 
probably under the dominion of Queen Mary; if not, 
some other feminine holds the reins, take my word for it. 
We women have only to say, en masse, ‘‘this fighting 
shall stop,” and itis over. For our own part we think, 
looking at the widows and orphans, and childless 
mothers, and at the poor brave fellows maimed for life, 
and the soldiers’ funerals, passed so often in our streets, 
that, instead of emulating the Roman matrons, who 
were strong-minded old frights, from whom descended 
the Bloomers, and saying to our sons, brothers, hus- 
bands and grandfathers, ‘‘ Return with thy shield or 
upon it,” etc., etc., we women should cry “Peace! 
pesce!"’ until there is peace. And, moreover, the Rev. 
Mr. Creamcheese and his brethren ought to help us. 
We for one are prepared to hold our masculine friends 
by the coat-tails, to go into strong hysterice, to hide 
them in the stationary washtubs, and to make false 
statements as to their birthdays when the enrolling 
officer comes around—to do anything, in fact, to save 


strangers, and may the night before have served as * 
medium for Napoleon Bonaparte or Julius Ceasar. The 
young gentleman in the next pew in church may be in 
the habit ot indulging in trances, and may have visited 
Saturn the day before yesterday, and met with Washing- 
ton there. The old man who serves your milk hasa 
grand-daughter who can make an extension-table tip, and 
&son who, in the dark, can untie any knots or coils 
made about his person by the clothesline. 

Spiritualism has apparently entered most dwellings, 
and one at least of nearly every large family has a know- 
ledge of the most absurd phenomena, which have no ap- 
parent purpose, and which, if acknowledged to be abso- 
lutely the work of spirits, would lead us to believe our 
departed friends, and those whose memory we have 
hitherto venerated, to have become insane after parting 
with their earthly bodies. We are half inclined to ac- 
quiesce with the verdict of all orthodox country clergy- 
men, and say, ‘It is the work of the Evil One, who is 
abroad upon the earth.” 


Old Ladies. 


Is there anything prettier than a pretty old lady? I 
think not. Talk about sixteen when sixty 1s charming; 
sixteen is nowhere. 

The soft white hair, the pinky cheeks, the plump chin, 
the good bright eyes of some old ladies are the fairest 
pictures possible. And there is this in it also—only a 
good old lady can be pretty. Bad temper and every 
fault and vice to which womanhood is subject is marked 
plainly about the mouth and eyes, and on the forehead. 
Ot course grief and ill-health make their marks also. 
But you may be axsured that a pretty old lady, with a 
pleasant smile, has beon a good daughter, wife and 
mother in her day, or one of those inestimable single 
sisters, who have no fear of the appellation ‘‘ old maid,” 
but do all the good they can, and are content and plea- 
sant without a wedding-ring and short hose to darn. 

When Iam rich I will have a gallery of pretty old 
ladies’ portraits, and spend my leisure moments looking 
at them and saying: ‘* Who can dread age with these for 
examples?” 


THe Human Ficure.—The proportions of 
the human figure aro strictly aetheawliel The whole 
figure is six times the length of the foot. Whether the 
form be slender or plump, the rule holds good; any de- 


| viation from itis a departure from the highest beauty 


of proportion. The Grecks make al) their statues ac- 
cording to this rule. The face, from the highest point 
on the forehead, where the hair begine, to the chin, 1s 
one-tenth of the whole stature. The hand, from the 
wrist to the widdle finger, is the same. From the top 
of the chest to the highest point of the forebead is a 








any friend of ours from becoming a rebel target, instead | 


country. 
Unprotected Females. 

There is another reason why we cannot let the gentle- 
men all speak at once when 60 many thousand men are 
called for. What are we to do without them? Women 
enjoy more liberty in this dis-Union than they do in 
Turkey, of couree. Writers always boast of that, but 
we haven’t many privileges after all. Ten of the 
amartest and strongest of our sex may be protected by 
one mean specimen of the opposite one, who would run 
if any one cried ‘‘Booh!” to him. He—on the strength 
of his stovepipe hat, we prosume—having the power to 
conduct them to places of amusement, through the 
streets after dark, etc., etc. It is particularly unjust— 
just as bad, and done in the same spirit, as the veiling 
of Oriewtal women. 

If Mr. Smith will spend his evenings where he can 
smoke and drink to his heart's content, society should 
not compel Mrs. Smith to remain solus, darning hose, 
but without any fear of blemishing her reputation she 
should be permitted to take her children to the theatre, 
or trot around the corner to see some acquaintance 
after nine o’clock at night. Miss Prue, because she is 
a spinster of 40, too ugly to have even an elderly beau, 
should not be compelled to be a prisoner after dusk ; 
she should be able to go to the opera, and saunter 
home at 12, without fear of being ‘‘ spoken to.” 

Remember, we are not strong-minded. It is much 
picasanter to have a beau, a husband if you are mar- 
ried, or even a bearish brother along with you. But 
if a poor, unhappy woman has no pair of coat-cuffs be- 
longing to her, she should not be debarred from 
everything else, as she is at present in consequence. 

All that is permitted us is to run home from church 
at nine on Sunday nights, anything elee Mr. Grundy 
votoes. Do you wonder we want to keep our masculine 
friends from the war? 

Help Yourself. 


Help yourself in this world, for unless you are one of 
the lucky ones no one will do it for you. Keep your 
anxieties and your griefs and your little aches and 
pains as much to yourself as possible. If you can, 
never let any.one see you cry, never let any one do 
more than guess that you are not content and preper- 
ous. 

This is a selfish world ; people are too full of their 
own troubles to take an interest in those of others, 
save as they affect themselvcs. 

They do not want to sympathise ; the being who 
always shows # smiling countenance and a full purse is 
always most welcome. 

Understand that, and expect nothing else, particularly 
if you are a woman. A pretty face, coquettish dress 
and bright eyes will win your way with men, who turn 
their backs on sallow cheeks and shabby black. 

If you are in business, and if you are a business 
woman—you deserve pity, don’t expect any. You'll be 
cheated, of course ; you will always have the worst of a 
bargain (that of course also), and if you fail some one 
will be on hand to cry : 

“Served her right ; women have no business to enter 


Again I say, particularly if you aro » woman, and 


Spiritual Rappings. 
In these degenerate days you are never quite sure who 





vall may belong to s private “circle,” who wouldn't 


; 9 


seventh. Ifthe length of the face, from the roots of 
the hair to the chin, be divided into three equal parts, 
the first division determines the place where the eye- 
brows meet, and the second the place of the nostrils. 
The height from the feet to the top of the head is the 
same as the distance from the extremity of the fingers 


when the arms are extended. 





KNABE & CO.’S PIANOFORTE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Baltimore, Maryiand. 


Tue energy and enterprise of her citizens 
have, within the last few years, wonderfully developed 


of vowing, as so many ladies do, that we are ready at | the resources and added to the wealth and importance 
any moment to sacrifice our relatives for the good of the | of the fair city of Baltimore. 


As a manufacturing city 
it has taken a high rank, so that, in certain depart- 
ments, it stands among the first. Witness its extensive 
rolling mills, ite vaet and perfect machine-shops, its 
ample and busy shipyards, &c. Since the war the 
population of Baltimore has vastly increased ; thou- 
sands upon thousands of people have been attracted 
there by the new avenues of industry and trade which 
have been opened up within but a very brief space of 
time, so that the city may be said to be in a most 
flourishing and prosperous condition. The loss of the 
southern trade for a time completely paralysed the 
people ; business was at « standstill; ruin apparently 
stared them in the face, but with indomitable energy 
they commenced the work of resucitation, and 
soon found new channels for the prosecution of 
a trade, which speedily sprang up into grand pro- 
portions, not only with the Western but the Eastern 
Stetes. So large, indeed, has this trade become that the 
loss of the commerce with the South, which it was 
anticipated would bankrupt half the city, is no longer 
felt, but is replaced by o larger and more healthy 
trade. 

As with us, despite the war, the piano trade has 
vastly increased. Those who before were making but 
12 pianos per week now make 20; while those who 
then made 20 are now making and selling from 35 to 
40. Knabe and Co.’s pianoforte manufactory is un 
doubtedly one of the largest in the States. Th 
main factory (No. 1), is situated on the corne: 
of Eutaw and West streets, and with the lumber 
yards attached, occupies nearly two entire blocks. 
The main building is five storeys high, 95 feet 
front by 46 fect deep, with a one storey boiler and 
engine-house, 30 by 45. The other building is four 
storeys high, with a frontage of 110 by a depth of 30 
feet. It has two wings, one front and one back, each of 
30 by 60 feet, the two buildings being connected 
by a bridge over the street approaching them. Th: 
boiler-house contains two lurge boilers for driving the 
engine and for heating both buildings, and the dryin; 
rooms, by means of steam-pipes, which run to all parts 
of the establishment. These pipes laid out in length: 
would make a line of several miles. It contains, also, 
one of the most beautiful and perfect engines in th: 
country, of about 85 horse-power. This e took 
the first premium at the exhibition of the lanc 


Institute. 
The first floor of the main building is occupied by the 
heavier machinery, such as two large machines, 
machines for jointing, different circular saws, and saws 
for scroll work, with lathes and drills, etc., etc. The 
second, third and fourth floors are appropriated for bot- 
tom and case-making. Here, also, are many pieces of 
costly and ingenious machinery. All the on 
from one floor nd other is ersometemes Uy stam 
e case-1uaking room the of the 
at vauben to the third floor of the smaller 
the 


again 
building, where they receive the legs and the varnish- 
ing is rubbed down, when the instruments are ready to 
be taken 


to the ae department. 
The second floor of the smaller building is occupied 
by the Top-makers and the Grand Piano case-makers ; 
while the first floor, with the exception of the store-room 


there are continually u 

ept subject to a heat of over 140 
degrees. In the umber yards adjoining the buildings 
the stock of lumber is never Jess than one million of fect, 
undergoing # thorough seasoning by every change o! 


weather, before being placed in the -room. 
pane: Os factory Inet named the pianos are taken t. 
the finishing the upper floors o 


department, occup, 
the or (No. 3). Nos. 1, 3,6, 7N. Eutaw street, ani 
No. 360 W. Baltimore street (Drawing No. 2). The fur- 
pth of 35 feet, and 
and the latter a front of 35 fect, by a depth of 126 foet ; 
the two being connected in the rear by iron doors 0. 
three floors. Here the pianos receive the strings, ac- 





e the matter eck ort “rr all the world ar.or st 


tion, gaan finishing, the last coats of varnish, polis':- 
ing, etc. ; ; Ae 
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WM. KNABE & 00.'8 PIANO MANUFACTORY, BALTIMORE—FINISJUING DEPARTMENT AND OFFICES, 
nos. 1, 3, 5 anp 7 NORTH EUTAW STREE?. 


the counting-room and regulating-rooms ; and the first 
floor of No. 850 Baltimore street contains—besides the 
store-room, where there is continually kept a 
of all sorte of hardware, such as ivory, wire, felt and 
other materials used—the commodious and splen- 


that tation, and place the firm in a first- 
class ition the world. Their Upright Pianos 
are admirable in point of tone, and finish. 
It will thus be seen t & Co. manufacture all 


classes of pianofortes, a fact which can only be stated of 








yy ne rs ofthecountry. The business 
of & Co, is indeed enormous, and is only equalled 
by that of two other firms in Americs. Their 

not only in America, Canada and South Am- 
erica, but also in Europe, their fame having been car- 
ried there by the great pianists who have visited this 


country. 

In America the pianos of Wm. Knabe & Co. have re- 
oeived all the honors that could be bestowed upon them. 
Wherever oo been exhibited, they have invariably 


carried away the gold medal over all competitors. The 
first and resident pianists have thoroughly 
tried and their various styles of instruments, and 


have voluntarily accorded them their unqualified appro- 

bation, and have given to the firm the most valuable 

certificates of their opinion, a few of which we subjoin: 
Testimonial from Thalberg. 

“I have great pleasure in certifying that I have tried 
your Square Pianos, and fipd them equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any in this country. Among their great _ 
which them, is the evenness of e, the 
agreeable easy touch, and volume of tone. Wishing 
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WM. KNABE & CO.’S PIANO MANUFACTORY, BALTIMORE—WAREROOMS, NO. 300 WEST BALTIMORE 
STREET. 


you all the success you so highly deserve, I am, sir, 
yours very truly, 8. THALBERG.” 
° Testimonial from Gottschalk. 
“ After having played on the Piano of Messrs. Knabe 
& Co., it is impossible not to bear testimony to their 
qualities, whieh have acquired for them the eminent 
reputation which they enjcy. The Pianos of their manu- 
, on which I have ed, are @ ly remark- 


facture 
able for their qualities of tone. The bass is powerful, 


without harshness, and the upper notes sweet, clear 
and harmonidusly mellow (chrystalin), and I do not 


hesitate to express in to these instruments my 
entire ; and to declare that or equal, if 
not superior, he best manufactured Europe or 
thie country by the 20st celebrated makers. 
« ed, L. M. GOTTSCHALE.” 
Testimonial from Gustave Satter. 


*‘ Though not personally acquainted with you, it affords 
me much pleasure to’make you a communication, 
which, as a strict friend of justice and candor, I cannot 
withhold from you. Ona recent visit to Philadelphia, I 





had the pleasure of performing on one of your pianos, 
and to my astonishment, I found it in every particular 
a most excellent one, and your name has, since that 
time, been fresh in my memory. 
** With much esteem, yours, 
“G, SATTER.” 
Testi ‘al fi Mesrtes Merébeedk. 

“I cannot but congratulate you upon the immense 
progress and improvements which you continually make 
on your pianos, which, in my opinion, rank among the 
very best in the country.‘ M. STRAKSOCH.” 

Testimonial from Henri Vieuxtemps. 
**I was delighted on hearing the clear and full tone of 


your really first-class Pianos, and I congratulate you on 
the progress you have made in this branch of art. 
“H, VIEUXTE 


” 


Opinions such as the above, from gentlemen 80 emin- 
ent as artists, are so conclusive of the merits of the 
pianos manufactured by Knabe & Co., that they leave 
us nothing to say, so that we can only endorse them. 
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THE STORY OF THE LICHTNINC. 


"Ts summer eve beneath the shivering 
lindens, 
The soft warm air 
Sways the green branches to and fro, as gently 
As childhood’s prayer. 


The sheeted lightning in the heavens blazing, 
Cleaves clouds in twain ; 

Flash following flash, till darkness 
Seems almost vain. 


Fire leaps from cloud to cloud, and the horizon 
Is all alight, 

As if the skies had opened, that the angels 
Might beat back night. 


And as they part, quicker than thought can 
travel, 


It seems almost 

That living lightning leaped from the artillery 
Of a mysterious host. 

And that beyond the iron frontier 

; Of all that’s real, 

Light chased darkness through the shadowy 

cloudland 

Of the ideal. 


There is a cloudland also in reality, 
Where night and day 

Ever encounter in mysterious armor 
For sovereign sway. 


When good and evil meet, and clash within us 
In heart and brain, 

When sorrow seems to gather ever o’er us, 
And hope is vain. 


When the will that would work is stricken | 
powerless, 
And friendship’s smile 
Is like the mockery of a crimson sunset 
On snow awhile. 





‘Tis bright but warms not ; and the deep’ning 
shadows 


Drop down, and leave the wanderer cold and 


| 
Of gathering night — 
| 
frozen 


On fields of white. 


| 
| 





— many a battle in our shadowy cloud- 
d 
Of Heart and Brain, 
When Might makes Right, and Right sits, worn 
and listless, 
Moaning with pain. 


—- many a battle in the shadowy cloud- 


When tiny feet 
Tramp for the first time, houseless and forlorn, 
Adown the street. 


When little blue eyes, wondering at the stars 
That shine o’erhead, 

Ask sobbing from a weary half-starved father 
A piece of bread. 


And many a one is fought around the dying 
For thirst of gold, 

In hearts that grasp at purses or possessions 
Ere the clay’s cold. 


When solemn deathbeds seem at best but 
gullies, 
; Where miner’s hands 
May jostle with each other in the plunder 
Of golden sands. 


And there are many battles that do almost 
Nature convulse, 


Weapons 
Of wild impulse. 


7 reckless, heedless passion’s dread re- 
lion 

Breaks reason’s sway, 
And tender ties are severed in a moment, 

Or flung away. 
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But in our cloudland, if there’s sometimes 
darkness, 
There’s also light, 
Legions of angels minister to those who 
Strive to do right, 


If we but lift our arms, and not sit idly 
Nursing Despair, 
But work with hands and brain until its phan- 
toms 
Vanish in air. 


So underneath the shivering German lindens 
I close my eyes, 

To dream again this story of the lightning 
Up in the skies. 








The Flower of the Family. 


Dr. THorne, of Thornedale, was known all 
over the county. The black horse, driven at a 
rapid pace, and the shabby chaise, with the torn 
blue lining, would have been recognised anywhere 
within twenty miles of the village. The doctor’s 
person and potions were alike unmistakable and 
familiar. A gray overcoat, worn with eccentric 
impartiality summer and winter, a soft otterskin 
cap—there was an alternative at home in the shape 
of a brown Leghorn—a tall figure, slightly droop- 
ing shoulders, a genial face, keen, kindly blue eyes, 
these were the externals of Dr. Thorne. 

His medicines were most definitely known by 
their real or supposed results. In theory the 
doctor was high allopathic; in practice, eclectic. 
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° The Blacksmith speaks too (ate, 








“* What shall I do?” 


If heretical, it was certainly effective. If a patient 
declined to recover under his care, it must be 
wilful indocility, not by any means the doctor’s 
fault. 

It was this singular fatality in his practice that 
made Dr. Thorne and his horse and chaise known 
far and wide. People on the outer margin of his 
parish knew very little about Thornedale. There 
was a vague impression that it was an outcome of 
the doctor’s exuberant personality, and existed by 
his sufferance, which was a very great mistake 
indeed. Thornedale was a positive fact in itself, 
having a stubborn individuality of ite own. 

In its earlier days it had borne some foolish 
classical name, but later the Thornes acquired an 
ascendancy, and Squire Thorne having bequeathed 
a legacy for the endowment of an academy, the 
town petitioned the Legislature for leave to change 
its title to the more euphonious one of Thorne- 
dale, a proceeding, however, that met strenuous 
opposition from that part of the community 
which considered itself specially called to re- 
sist every innovation—to serve as a sort of tide 
wall, against which the advancing wave of pro- 
gress may dash and break itself in vain—a class of 
persons abundant everywhere, and useful when 
barriers are necessary, but very embarrassing and 
disagreeable when it becomes desirable to remove 
them. The village lay ina greenhollow. Smooth 
fields sloped down to the small stream which sang 
along the valley, wide meadows full of flowers and 
rich in luxuriant grasses ran out between the 
hills, a picturesque bridge spanned the river, and 
old elms leaned over and caressed the flowing 
water. 
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It was a place for a poet to dream in and for an 
artist to long to see upon canvas, if poets and 
artists had been indigenous productions of the 
valley, as they were not. 

Esthetics stood a small chance in that hard- 
working, practical, matter-of-fact community. In 
religion, Puritan; in politics, conservative. . It 
miglit not have been easy to define the belief, but 
that was of no consequence, since it written 
down in the books in charge of It 
was enough that it made them up: sted- 
fast. But in Thornedale conserva did not 
mean clinging for ever to the remains of a defunct 
party, or destroying the country in order to save 
the Constitution ; the Declaration of Independence 
was not become a glittering generality, it was the 
embodiment of a principle, splendid and incontro- 
vertible, to be maintained by the sacrifice of life 
if need be. 

So the obscure little town slept, quite unaware 
of the new ideas that were shaking the world 
abroad, patronised the stagecoach, and received 
weekly papers from the metropolis; and so it 
might have*done till the end of the century had 
not one of those restless Yankee vandals, who are 
continually improving upon nature and turning 
things to account, found his way into it. 

His quick eye detected the capacities of the little 
stream, and his fertile brain devised a way to win 
a fortune. And so the innocent river was set to 
work, a mill was placed upon its brink and great 
wheels were put in motion. No more idle singing 
away the summer days under the elms, no more 
loitering under the mossy arches of the bridge. 
Shut in by ponderous gates and hemmed in by 
masonry, the river was made to do its part in the 
world’s work. 

In former times the Thornes had been wealthy 
as well as influential, but in the doctor’s day the 
family fortune was much diminished. He caught 
eagerly at the suggestion that he should take a 
share in the mill, and by-and-bye he bad purchased 
the entire property, and was sole owner. Streets 
of small houses sprang up around the river, la- 
borers went in and out at the red brick mill, the 
buzz of machinery was heard all day long, and 
presently the people became aware that Dr. Thorne 
was fast accumulating a fortune. 

But still he went his rounds; the black horse 
and shabby chaise were as ubiquitous as ever. 

Just at this hour the equipage is standing before 
the door of a farmhouse five miles away, and in 
the spacious dining-room at home the doctor’s 
family are waiting for him to come to tea. 

The sun shines into the room, playing about the 
polished tea-service, quivering among the fuchsias 
and verbenas in the windows, and crowning Bell’s 
bright head like a glory. The room is full of light ; 
the great, cheery fire on the hearth, leaping up in 
broad sheets of flame, and the red splendor of the 
sun shaming it with greater brightness. But at 
last the sun withdrew in discomfiture, a few 
faint gleams wavered about the distant moun- 
tain tops, and then twilight, gray and soft, settled 
down upon the valley. 

Miss Lucy, the doctor’s sister, and his house- 
keeper for these ten years past, put up her sewing 
and began to knit—she was always knitting when 


she was not sewing. It was an axiom of hers that | 


not @ moment should be allowed to pass ‘unim- 
proved, a principle she had endeavored, with in- 
different success, to impress upon the doctor’s 
daughters. 

There were three of them—Helen, Susie and 
Bell. Helen was blonde, beautiful and stately ; 
Susie was pretty and piquant, full of charming, 
saucy ways; but Bell—as everybody knew and as 
everybody took occasion to say when the Thornes 
were in question—Bell was the flower of the 
family. Bell, who stood looking into the gray 
dimness out of doors, her brown eyes dreamy and 
soft, and the delicate curves of her face white and 
still as marble, was sure to make a brilliant match 
and cover her father’s name with honor, Bell was 
supposed@ be watching for the appearance of the 
chaise around the corner, but I doubt it she would 
have known it had it crossed her vision at that 
moment. 

Under the window lay the garden, half buried 
in russet leaves, a few late asters along the borders, 
and some tall chrysanthemums persistent in white 
and gold. Just over the way was the mill, its 
many windows alight, and indistinct figures flitting 
across them. Farther on'were the houses of the 
operatives, the shops and the market. The aris- 
tocratic part of the town lay along the hillside, 
overlooking the busy village in some disdain, and 
climbing up the long, green slopes, that finally 
became wide fields, the real country at last. The 
road wound steeply to the top, and all along its 
margin were pretty rural homes, In that high, 
square house lived the Rev. Mr. Fossil, the incum- 
bent of the first parish, and just opposite, con- 
fronting him in position, as he did in theology, 
was the parsonage where young Mr. Broadchurch 
lived in lonely bachelorhood, both the exponents 
of a living faith that chose to manifest itself in 
different forms. 

The handsome balconied house, pretentious in 
style and florid in architecture, was the property 
of the Beverleys, a rich, city family, at present 
domiciled in their winter residence in Madison 
square. A little beyond was the quaint, antique 
place where the Livingstons had dwelt from time 
immemorial, always proud, and now poor, repre- 
sented by a young man just out of the law school 
and looking about for an eligible opening. 

It is quite certain that Bell could not see the 
queer, old-fashioned gables of the mansion with 
her soft brown eyes ; equally sure that she did seo 
them with that keen, interior vision, which has the 
power of annihilating space and setting walls and 
other opaque objects at defiance. While she looked 
the sweet days of the summer just past came back 
very vivid and real, days made glorious by love 
and hope. 

In his stay at home that summer, Ward Living- 
ston, fresh from his professional studies and the 
seclgsion of college walls, threw himself into 
village society with genial abandon. He became 





a habitué of Dr. Thorne’s house, and naturally 
enough fell inlove with Bell. He was brilliant and 
ambitious, susceptible to the charms of womanly 
sweetness and beauty, and not without generous 
and kindly impulses. Everybody said it would be 
a splendid match. The doctor acquiesced with 
great secret satisfaction, and the lovers them- 
selves floated adown the fairy stream with perfect 
confidence in each other. There was, perhaps, 8 
little calculation in Ward Livingston’s mind ; not 
that he would have married for money, but, since 
Bell was beautiful and lovable, it was not treason 
to be glad that she was rich as well. What he 
would have done had Dr. Thorne been poor it was 
not necessary to consider. He could not be in- 
sensible to the advantage that Bell’sfortune would 
give him. He was glad to be spared excessive 
toil and the pinches of poverty, for all such things 
were distasteful to him. It was fortunate that 
Bell was not a poor man’s daughter. And yet 
Ward was very much in love with her. 


While Bell was looking out of the window and 
thinking of her lover, a light burst out from the 
large open building near the mill. It was the forge 
fire. A red flame shot up, a shower of sparks flew 
about, and presently were heard the blews of the 
ponderous hammer. 

A stalwart figure came into the light. It was 
not graceful or elegant, more strong than sym- 
metrical, in no respect of a character to please a 
young girl’s eye or win herfancy. Yet it compelled 
Bell’s attention and put Ward Livingston out of 
her thoughts, until a footfall on the garden walk 
aroused her, the bell was rung impatiently, and 
Bell sprang forward to meet him. 

** Don’t go yet, Ward,” said Bell’s gentle voice. 

He had no wish to go. He never wanted to miss 
that sweet presence again. Sybarite as he was, 
he could have spent his life at her side in idle 
romancing and half-w talk. But the train 
was just about leaving, and he was going to the 
city, where he had an office. He must 
wait there for business. But that need not delay 
their marriage, since there was not poverty to 
keep them apart. 

And so he had won a shy permission to return 


for her at Christmas. Dr. Thorne graciously as- | SUrp 


sented, and Helen and Susie were in the dining- 
room talking about bridal dresses, and should 


there be a reception, and would not Bell be a | fing 


beautiful bride ? 


The inexorable minutes brought the hour for the | gen’ 


railway train. 

** And now, indeed, I must go, dear!” 

Bell’s eyes were hid by the sweeping lashes, a 
tear or two stole into sight, and now, with a great 
sob, she clung to him in a passion of tender pain. 

‘* I cannot bear to have you go,” she cried. 


Bell, the shy, wayward girl, whose love he had | stop. 


first guessed and never won to a full confession, 
forgot hér maidenly shame, and her heart over- 
flowed in words that thrilled him. He never forgot 
them, never forgot the touch of her clinging hands 
and the pathos in her voice, though there came a 
time when he would have been glad to shake off 
the remembrance. He would love her for ever, 
he said. The words were a solemn vow. He 
meant them to be such. All that was best in him 
was fully awoke. At that moment he was just 
what Bell believed him to be. 

Ten minutes afterwards, when he passed the 
blacksmith’s shop on his way to the station, he 
wished that Stephen Biair were not standing in 
front of his forge, where he must speak to him. 
Stephen was an honest fellow, and he would not 
go by an old playmate without a pleasant word, 
but now there were tears in his eyes, and Bell’s 
voice, her ways, her beauty and graces, and the 
knowledge of her love for him filled his mind, and 
he did not want to take his thoughts away 
from her. As he came abreast of the shop door, 
Stephen walked away without once looking at 
him. 


“There goes Miss Bell’s sweetheart, no doubt,” 
said one of the smutty workmen, between his 
blouse upon the anvil. ‘“‘ Eh, Stephen?” 

**No doubt,” echoed Stephen. 

‘**T will be a fine match. The old squire’s son’s 
a handsome lad, and Miss Bell’s the flower of the 
doctor’s family.” 

‘** The flower of the family,” muttered Stephen. 

“Do you know will they be married soon?” 
persisted the man. 

Would he never be still? Stephen turned ab- 
ruptly and angrily, and went into another part of 
the building. It was where the machinery of the 
mill was sent for repair, and it had the grimy 
look of the shop without its picturesque forge 
fire. 
A window looked upon the river. Over the 
bridge was the railway station, and just below 
the small cottage where Stephen’s mother kept 
house for him. 

He crossed his brown, stout arms upon the sill 
and looked after Ward Livingston. There he was 
walking up and down the platform—slight, ele- 
gant, polished. Stephen looked scornfully at his 
own brawny limbs. 

** A pretty figure to win a girl’s love,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Hard, rough hands—coarse dress—and 
complexion like an Indian! Was there no other 
girl in the world that I must needs fall in love 
with her—the delicate fairy? Vulcan and Venus! 
Pshaw! That was all a fable. Women love what 
is graceful and petite. How easy Ward Living- 
ston’s motions are! How his dress fits him! Did 
he ever doubt if she would care for him? Does 
he worship the very air around her? Fool— 
that I could ever think I could be anything to 
her!” 

He could have cursed his folly. Stephen Blair 
was strongly made; grown coarse and dark with 
labor and exposure; a man of herculean build; 
with a ponderous brain, a low, massive forehead 
and blue eyes—looking out from overhanging 
brows—that gave to his face whatever beauty it 
had, with their. shifting lights, their evanescent 
softness and tender longing, perpetually contra- 
dicting his burly figure anc massive features. 
Presently the train went out. He took his straw 





hat and went over the bridge into his garden. 
There was work tobe done here—delicate plants 
to be housed for winter blossoming. He set him- 
self about it. His old mother, pattering about 
the kitchen preparing his dinner, looked out and 
saw him. A glow of pride thrills her heart. Her 
brave, manly boy! There wasn’t another like him 
in the whole world. Howhard he had worked! how 
hard he had studied! He had as good an educa- 
tion as the minister himself. What was the want 
of college to such as Stephen? And, now he was 
getting on, and sure to be a rich man one of those 
days. All because of that queer piece of machi- 
nery in the corner. 

The November morning was sunny, but the still 
air was keenly cold. There were little fringes of 
ice along the edge of the river, and small icicles 
were pendent from the eaves of Stephen Blair’s 
shop. The music of the waterfall was muffled, 
and the spray congealed on the walls, and every- 
where it was frosty and cold and disheartening. 
A little figure in gray cloak and furs, and a crim- 
son hood, was coming up the road—in relief 
against a background of golden sunshine. 

Stephen Blair, clearing away the debris of the 
season’s growth from his garden, saw it, and his 
heart was warmed in a moment as the summer 
could never have warmed it. Bell was just from 
the post office. 

The hands hidden in the muff clasped a letter 
from Ward Livingston. She had peeped into it 
on her way, and half understood, half imagined 
the drift of the six closely written pages. The 
world was not gloomy to Bell. The sharp air only 
made her blood leap faster. 

At the end of the walk was the cozy fire in the 
room, and the long hour alone, in which to read 
and re-read Ward's letter. Coming to Stephen’s 
gate the rustling in the dry leaves broke in upon 
the pleasant flow of her thoughts. She stopped 
to speak to him. Her happiness must have over- 
flowed in her words and eyes, for the simple sen- 
tence stirred him almost to tears. He came down 
to the gate, shifting lights playing over his brown 


face. 

** You are not ill, Stephen ?”’ said Bell, in a little 
rise, 
“No!” He caught at a stem of clematis that 
hung over the gate, and crushed it in his strong 


ers. 

“We never see anything of you now,” said Bell, 
tly. ‘“‘ Why don’t you come in as you used 
to?” She saw that he was in trouble, and had a 
vague fear that she might have seemed unfriendly 
of late, knowing that all that summer Ward Liv- 
ingston had stood between her and the whole 
world. 


“Because—” The sentence came to an abrupt 


Bell looked up inquiringly, and then drew back 
in sudden pain. here was no need of Stephen’s 
stammered words, no need of the tones so satu- 
rated with tenderness. But once spoken a feeling 
of despairing resignation came upon him. He 
had dove what he had a thousand times told him- 
self it would be madness and folly ever to do. 
And now she knew that he loved her, and he stood 
waiting for what she would say, his hands clutch- 
ing the gate, his stalwart form still as stone, the 
wild tumult that shook him a moment ago hushed, 
hoping nothing—he had never hoped—and fear- 
ing nothing—for had he not always been certain 
of the worst? In her quiet agitation the gray muff 
fell to the ground, and Ward’s letter slipped out 
and lay there unheeded. The white hands fiut- 
tered a moment, and finally the soft palm rested 
on Stephen’s coarse, brown fingers. 

A cloud of tears rose to her eyes. 

‘*Oh! Stephen,” she cried, in great pity. “I 
am so sorry for you. I thought you knew I was 

ised to Ward.” 

“‘f did know it!” It was like an automaton 
speaking. 

All at once Bell saw clearly into the strong na- 
ture she had power to move so deeply. There was 
something there quite new to her, something that 
Ward’s light-hearted, happy love could not have 
known. She longed to comfort him, but her in- 
stincts told her that no comfort could be taken. 
She could only cry helplessly, and pray for him in 
her heart. By-and-bye she said : 

“I can’t forgive myself for grieving you, Ste- 
phen. I have always admired you so much—you 
have had few things to make you happy—and now 
I must bring you a new sorrow.” 

He could not help seeing her truth and kind- 
ness. He forced himself to 

“It is more a joy, Bell. Hopeless as it is, I 
would not have missed it. God make your life 
what you could have made mine.” He turned 
away from her, his face white with emotion. 

Bell picked up her letter—Stephen could not 
have touched it for his life—and walked slowly 
home. The brightness was taken out of the morn- 
ing. The sunshine all gone out ox her heart. She 
put Ward's letter away. How could she read it 
now? 

That night the forge fires flashed out into the 
darkness. Bell looked over the way and saw the 
sparks go out in the frosty air. 

** Poor en!” 

At noon the next day the church bell rang out 
in loud and eager appeal. The doves came flying 
away from the tower with a whirr and chatter, 
and soft rustle of wings, and settled down upon 
the deck of the tall liberty pole in the centre of 
the common. 

What could it mean? With many a perk and 
deft twist of the head, they asked each other the 
question. For were not the recognised uses of 
the bell few and familiar? At rare intervals it 
broke into the sweet, summer silence or pulsed 
along the dead white wintry stillness in slow 
measured strokes, telling to all the wide country 
round that # soul had passed ; then the etir in the 
village street was hushed ; the oxen stood still in 
the furrow, and the ploughman reverently un- 
covered his head and counted the strokes; the 
solemn voice stole into farmhouses miles away 
on the green hillsides, and @ilenced the pleyfa) 





talk of young girls, and touched the springs cf 
memory of old people; it knelled through tho 

ing consciousness of the ill and dying, and 
woke shuddering sobs in those who watched and 
feared ; it took the glory out of the summer and 
chilled anew the pale winter day. 

But these were not the low, slow-beating throbs 
of sorrow. They burst in loud clangor—they 
shrieked along the air in mad cries—they rained 
in swift, sonorous, unintermitting gtrokés that 
startled a vague fear in the village’ people, and it 
set them running hither and thither with wild 
questions kindling on their lips. 

Some looked from the hill and saw a red flam 
flash out of the,valley. 

“The mill is on fire! The mill is on fire!” 

Dr. Thorne, visiting his patients three miles ot’, 
saw a gray cloud of smoke darken the sky, and in- 
stantly turned his horse’s head homeward» 

Over the hills, rushingthrough the hollows, 
tramping along wooded roads, the premonition 
of danger. growing every moment more vivid, 
nearer the clamor of the bell, more. distinct the 
shoute of the people, and Dr. Thorne at last 
looked down into the hollow upon the mill—a 
great furnace of soaring, leaping, seething flame, 
upon a sea of upturned faces and swelling masses 
of smoke. He threw himself from the chaise into 
the crowd. Shrieks of terror and pity rose around 
him. Figures crossed the windows between sheets 
of crimson fire, The doctor sprang forward. A 
dozen hands restrained him. ‘They're all safe 
but one,” eaid some one huskily. ‘See, see!” 
The masse of people scarcely breathed ; nothing 
was heard except the crackling of the fire-fiend: 

All eyes were strained in an agony of doubt. 

A large, strong man with a childish-looking girl 

to his shoulders—everybody knew widow 
Brown’s little girl, who supported her mother by 
working in the mill—appeared at one of the win- 
dows. 

“Stephen Blair! God bless him,” said the 
doctor. ‘ 

A sobbing whisper ran through the crowd. 

‘The stairs are burnt away!” 

People rushed forward with ladders; the fierce 
flames drove them back. 

Stephen hesitated. The fire raged above him ; 
it tossed in red waves under his feet ; it made a 
wall behind bim; sharp, hissing tongues leapt 
out and seared his clothing. A shudder stirred 
the crowd. Groans and cries arose. 

Stephen waved his hands. They fell back. 

Only one way, and that must be sought quickly. 

A little stronger hold upon the girl in his arms, 
& moment’s bracing his nerves for the leap, a hal! 
uttered prayer, and then in the terrible, blinding 
fear nobody could see—in the agony of dread 
nobody could hear, till the long exultant shout 
rang out, and the people cried for joy, and said tv 
each other that both were safe. ‘ 

Swifter the red flames leapt from wall to wall ; 
more dense the volumes of smoke ; more frequent 
the crash of falling bricks. It was barely possible 
to save the adjacent buildings; the mill, full of 
combustible matter, had been past hope from the 
first. 

Dr. Thorne had seen it, and remembered with « 
pang of self-reproach that he had neglected to 
renew the insurance, which ran out on the last 
day of October. 

There was nothing to be done but to stand with 
folded arms, and watch the fire as it swept 
away the accumulations of years. 

At last the long, blue wreaths, that linked 
rafter to rafter, that festooned the ceilings, and 
played along the rows of machinery, were quench- 
ed in smoke ; presently the wall fell in, and the 
mill was a smouldering ruin. 

‘* Will it be a loss, father ?” whispered Bell. 

The doctor drew her closer to him with a quick 
impulse of thankfulness that Bell at least would be 

the pinches of poverty. Helen was strong, 
and Susie light-hearted, and as for himself, there 
was a great deal of work left in him yet. So his 
reply was in a cheerful voice that did not acoord 
with the words : 

“ A total loss, my dear. I’m poorer now than | 
was twenty years ago.” 

When the doctor joined his family at teatime 
the room wore its usual pleasant aspect. Bell had 
a book open before her ; Helen was sewing ; Susic 
making tea, and Miss Lucy was knitting. The 
doctor was slightly irritated. It seemed un- 
natural and unfeeling that everything should be 
so bright and gay. 4 

“I believe Lucy would knit if the world was 0» 
fire,” he thought. 

The doctor glanced at her work. Blue an: 
white—technically called ‘‘ mixed.” What be- 
came of it all nobody knew. It is certain that 
blue and white was never worn in the family. 

“You know there was no insurance, Lucy,” 
said the doctor, desperately. She knew that well 
enough, and it would have been a relief if she 
could have scolded him for his negligence, but 
the girls impressed it upon her that father was 
not to be reproached, so she contented herself 
with an expressive sniff, and refrained from 
putting any sugar in her tea, because they must 
now be economical. 1 

They talked over the misfortune by the waning 
fire. 
It was very hard! What would Ward say, 
thought Bell. She must write to him by to- 
morrow’s mail. ° 

This March day was a foreshadowing of sum- 
mer; the sunshine was golden ; the wild winds 
were asleep ; the blue birds were singing in the 
elms, and the water rippled pleasantly. Easter 
was sure to be delightful, and Susie was to be 4 
bride at Easter. The young minister had decided 
that her sprightliness would be a fit counterpart to 
his dignity. So the girls sat at work upon the 
trousseau. , 

There were clouds of snowy muslin about, airy 
wefts of tulle, almost as unsubstantial as the 
dewy webs woven over the lips of the grass blades 
by the spiders. Bell sewed vory quistly and 
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steadily; pale, only for pink flushes that rose 

suddenly when some one spoke to her. 

Upon the hill the young heir of the Livingstons 
sat alone in what was once the family parlor, 
»neagre enough now. Heir to half a hundred acres 
of worn-out land ; a crazy old house and a barren 
pride, he said to himself bitterly. He threw 
more wood upon the fire ; it was the only bright’ 
thing near him. Out of doors were the mild 
spring air and the inspiration of the coming sum- 
mer, but Ward Livingston shut himself up in the 
bleak house with his black thoughts for company. 
Black thoughts indeed. They could scarcely have 
been darker. Three months ago he had heard 
that Dr. Thorne had lost his fortune. He had 
crumpled up Bell’s dainty letter into a mass of 
in‘listinguishable wrinkles, in the first passion of 
* “appointment and regret into which the news 
Lud thrown him. 

What-were they to do now? Of course there 
could be no wedding at Christmas. Bell would 
understand that—had said so, indeed—and he 
needn’t sit and dwell upon that, only write and tell 
her how sorry he was. Whichhe did. And Bell’s 
reply lay yet unanswered in his portfolio. For 
what was he to do? Poor little Bell! He said 
that evory day for the first. month. He imagined 
her prematurely old and faded, harassed by the 
hateful necessity of economy, submitting patiently 
to the detestable makeshifts of poverty. He 
thought of himself—poor—burdened with a house- 
hold ; hesitating at a butcher’s stall between cheap 
joints ; walking a mile on a rainy day to save six- 
pence ; going to libraries to consult books he 
could not afford to buy ; sitting in the gallery at 
the theatre; refusing invitations that he could 
not afford to return, and hoarding stray pennies 
instead of giving them to beggars. Bah! How 
he despised it all. Why didn’t the old fool of a 
doctor look after his insurance? why didn’t he 
keep a watch? But what was the good of cursing 
his folly. 

There was no need of snatching down the cur- 
tain with a pull that tore off the shabby fringes. 
Madeline Beverley could not see him at that dis- 
tance though her window was open, staring at him 
so impertinently. What had brought the Bever- 
leys into the country so early? Did Madeline 
know he was here? A splendid woman; style, 
talent, grace and wealth. Did he understand the 
look which her fine, shallow black eyes flashed 
out upon him the last time they met? His heart 
quickened a little at the recollection. But after 
all Bell was more to his taste—dear little Bell— 
a thousand times more lovable. If Bell had 
owned the fortune of the Beverleys, Madeline’s 
eyes would have rained their lightnings upon him 
in vain, But suppose—just for a moment—that 
he married Madeline. What then? What but an 
easy path to the station he coveted, reputation, 
ease, luxury ; he thought of the house in Madison 
square ; its elegant furnishing, its dainty bijou- 
terie, ita pictures, and the subtle atmosphere of 
refinement that it. There was the little 
note Bell had sent to him a week ago. ‘‘ Release 
him from his engagement!” The paper almost 
burnt his fingers. He threw it down, execrating 
himself. But what was he to do? It would not 
do to offer her love and beggary. And so he had 
come home, not to break the engagement exactly, 
but then she would see that they must be 
separated, perhaps for years. He had been here 
two days, and as yet he had not seenher. Per- 
haps, after all, it would be better to go back to 
New York, and write to her, and if anything 
should happen to prevent his seeing her again. 
Ah! there were lights in the drawing-room at the 
Beverleys. He must go overand call. It would 
be only civil to do so. ‘Mrs. Beverley had teased 
him last winter about Bell. He was glad now 
that he had not told her of his engagement. 

By this time you will see that Ward Livingston 
was not quite the impersonation of honor that 
Bell thonght him. Yet not wholly unprincipled, 
and far from heartless; smitten with guilt and 
shame, and yearning for the dear love now irre- 
vocably lost to him, he crept out of the village at 
daylight the next day, false to Bell and all that 
was best in his nature. 

The noon sun shone into the parlor at Dr. 
Thorne’s when Bell sat alone. It seemed cruel. 
She would have liked to go away into some quiet 
place away from the light and beauty, and all the 
interests of life. Her father came in, and sitting 
in his armchair by the fire, rattled the news- 
paper uneasily. Presently he said : 

** Bell, come here, child !” 

She went, dropping on a cricket at his feet. He 
stroked her hair a moment. 

* Bell, what is this about Ward?” 

Bell made her voice very quiet and steady to 
reply : 

**Tt is all over between us, father.” 

A few more questions and answers, and then 
the doctor uttered some sharp, engry words. 

“Oh, don’t, I can’t bear that,” cried Bell, and 
then he held her fast in his arms while she shook | 
with passionate sobs. 

Dr. Thorne’s kindly nature was roused to anger. | 
The loss of money was nothing to this. If it 
would be of any use to do anything ; but nothing 
could restore Bell’s faith; nothing could make 
him what she bad believed him to be. 

The June air is disturbed by martial music; 
the streets are noisy with shouts; the coming | 
trains are beset by crowds of the village people | 
eager for the news, 

Thorndale is awake. The old Cromwellian | 
spirit, dormant all these working, thriving years, | 
shows itself in the sturdy yeomen, burns in the | 
eye, swells in the proud, valiant hoart, and nerves | 
to the heroic resolve. The great tide swept over 
the whole North ; not a country village so poor in | 
patriotism as not to spring to arms when the life | 
of the nation was threatened; not a hamlet so 
small that it had not its offering to lay upon the 
altar. 

Far up in the blue June sky the flag unwound 
its starry folds, and eyes flashed as they caught 
sight of it ; the blood leaped more swiftly along its 





cance ; the doors of the recruiting office fell back 
before an enthusiastic crowd. 

All this went on under the windows of Dr. 
Thorne’s parlor, and the whole household were 
vividly interested; Bell most of all. And now 
Miss Lucy knit to some purpose. The doctor, 
coming into dinner, announced the last recruit. 

“Stephen Blair has enlisted.” 

A glow of tender pride swept over Bell’s face. 

“IT knew Stephen would go!” 

Something in her voice made them all look at 
her. After a moment the doctor turned away, 
saying to himself: 

‘Nonsense! it isn’t at all likely. Such a rough 
fellow as Stephen Blair; good as gold though, 
ee like polish. Absurd in me to think 
of it.” 

But he held the newspaper upside om and 
went out thinking of it. 

**Do you want to go, Stephen ?” 

He had come in for a moment, longing to have 
a sight of her before he went. He hesitated. 

**No, I don’t want to go. I have my mother to 
-— for, and there are a good many things I want 

lo.” 

Not throwing his life away in a freak, no childish 
impulse, but the valor that reasons and dares 
because it must. 

He glanced at her standing pale and beautiful 
in the soft lamplight 

“*T had planned to ‘do a great many things,” he 
continued, with a little sigh. ‘‘I may not get all 
all I wished out of life, but I shall have its worth. 
That is what I thought, Bell. But that is past 
now. I must go. People talk of the military 

irit. I’m afraid I haven't it, I don’t care for 

e glory ; allthe pomp and pageantry of war are 
but little to me. I would rather stay in my shop, 
and see the flowers blossom, and hear the sum- 
mer sounds. I think I’m not afraid to die, but it 
is hard to leave everything I care for behind me.” 

It was her he was thinking of, and yet he had 
no hope. 

**But the cause, Stephen!” cried Bell. 

“Yes, the cause—the holiest and noblest that 
man ever fought for ; don’t fear that !'won’t stand 
by it, Bell. The old flag has not sheltered me all 
my life for me to turn my back upon it now.” Bell 
was silent. 

Ward would have been capable of an impulse of 
patriotism—would he have shown that steady, wise 
valor that takes up its cross and bears it man- 
fully. So at last Stephen bade her good-bye. 

“*T wanted to see you once more; Bell. It won't 
be so hard to go now,” and with that he was at 
the door. 

“Stephen, dear Stephen!” cried Bell, She ran 
to the door. “I want you.to know how much I 
honor you; I knew you would go, but I did not 
know till now how brave it would be in you.” 

Her praise thrilled him; he caught her hands, 
covered them with fervid kisses, said some half 
articulate words and so was gone. 

The next day Bell was in her room looking 
through the shut blinds upon the scene in the 
street below. Close ranks of men in the gray uni- 
form of the service, a swarm of women and child- 
ren pressing close up to them, the State banner, 
white and lustrous, fluttering over the throng of 
heads like a colossal bird ; and more detinite than 
all else, a figure towering above its fellows, and 
broad-shouldered and muscular, a sunburnt face 
a little pallid for aJl the excitement, and wistful 
eyes that scanned the group in the doorway again 
and again, and each time turns away baffled and 
disappointed. ; 

Dear, brave Stephen! She did not love him, 
but that he had cared for her was something to be 
secretly proud of all her life. She could not go 
and stand with the rest under that storm of glances, 
but now, as the drums beat, the music of the band 
rose rich and inspiring, and the command was 
given to march, she threw open the blind, the 
brown face was instantly raised, and the wistful 
blue eyes met her own. Stephen carried away in 
his heart a picture that never for a moment grew 
dim—a slight figure framed in by the crimson 
drapery of the window, the rippling brown hair 
blown away from the temples, the sweet, half- 
smiling mouth, and the soft, dove eyes that could 
hardly see him for tears, 

The regiment arrived in New York. It wase 
grand ovation. Music, crowds of people, the streets 


| blossoming in red, white and blue; fair hands 


waving, andcheer after cheer welcomed the heroes. 
Madeline Beverley looked from between parted 
curtains. ‘“‘Isn’t it splendid?” Her black eyes 
were sparkling and her color brighter. Ward 
looked on, a cloud on his face—he knew those 
men. 

“Tt is as fine as a review in the Champs Elysées,” 
continued Madeline. 





| sword. I meant to go as a private.” 





“What should you think of my going?” said 


| Ward, gravely. 
“You!” Her eyes kindled. It would be a fino 


thing to have him a colonel or‘even a captain. 


“Can you get a commission ?” 





and the soldiers who have fought, and marched, 
and half starved know what it is to do that. 

Sometimes the papers came to him, and one 
day he read Ward Livingston’s marriage. A bitter 
hope sprang up within him. ‘“‘ He was never good 
enough for her. I never dared say it before, but 
I knew it.” 

And so the days went on, dreary camp routine, 
picket duty, facing the cannon, storming fortifica- 
tions, till at last, retreating inch by inch under a 
rain of shot and shell, some fearful missile struck 
him and he fell. The storm of battle swept over 
him, and after a long time Stephen awoke from 
his swoon to find himself almost alone under the 
starlight. 

He was carried in and pronounced not quite 
hopeless ; and one day when the train stopped at 
Thornedale the wounded soldier was lifted out 
and set upon the platform, glad enough to see the 
»dear old place once more, and to hear the never- 
forgotten music of theriver. He might have been 
gone a lifetime, so much had he lived in the 
time, 

There were no blazing fires in the shop now; 
the great forge hammer was silent. Stephen 
pleased himself with thinking that he would re- 
kindle them by-and-bye, and put the idle river to 
new uses ; he would fashion into shape those ideal 
forms that haunted his busy brain. But his strong 
hands had grown very weak, he almost feared he 
should never have complete mastery over them 
again. The languor would not go. Every day after 
a little while he hobbled out to the shop and sat 
down in the corner where the curious implements 
of his craft lay about. It was slow work; the 
warm sunshine came in and fell on the dark bits 
of iron, and the shadows of the white clouds that 
drifted over the sky glided up to his feet. Stephen 
wondered if this was what it was to be ill—to feel 
the energy all gone from his frame, the ambition 
and purpose slipped away from his heart. 

There was no spring left in him, he said sadly. 
And now glancing up and over the way, he sees 
the windows open in Dr. Thorne’s parlor, and he 
knows how genial and homelike is the atmo- 
sphere within. 

And so sitting and thinking, the dull pain tell- 
ing him what it is that he needs, he sees a little 
familiar figure come out at the door and along the 
street. Bell is coming to bring him the daily 
paper. She will psss the door and go on to the 
cottage he thinks, and he will let her do so. 

The afternoon silence is unbroken and very 
sweet to Bell. Nothing but the rippling flow of 
the brook, the gentle monotony of the cicada’s 
chirp, and the quiet, yellow sunshine sleeping on 
the houses, and the white, dusty road and the 
dark picturesque shop. 

Bell’s heart was very light; the two years past 
had developed her wonderfully. ‘‘ It was a shame,” 
she said, “‘to grow morbid and miserable over 
her own sorrow in such a time. Nothing was left 
now of her grief but a little added tenderness ‘and 
depth and strength of feeling, and these might 
well have been won at a greater cost.” 

The flutter of her blue muslin dress caught 
Stephen’s eye, perhaps the magnetism of his 
presence made her look arownd when just abreast 
of the shop door. 

‘Oh, Stephen! are you here? I was just com- 
ing to give you the paper,” and before he could 
rise she had put it into his hands. Stephen glanced 
over it in some embarrassment. He had seen her 
at home oftem since his return, but now the shy- 
ness that he thought he had outlived fettered 
him. 

Bell looked around with a girl's curiosity at the 
unfamiliar - things about. Those curious cog- 
wheels and that revolving cylinder—what were 
they? She would ask; and turning to Stephen, 
met a look that frightened away the smile from 
her lips. She wound her hat ribbons around her 
fingers in great confusion. Stephen looked at her, 
all his love and yearning shining in his eyes, 
Would she take him? He thougnt of his crippled 
limb ; he magnified his uncouthness. 

Thesunshine played around her, the wind stirred 
her wavy hair, brushed the fringe of the shaw] she 
wore across her white hands. How fair she was! 
the delicate creature, in the dark room with all 
those black, rough things around her. He bit his 
lip. Oh, it was hopeless! Bell saw the gray look 
settled upon his face, and remembered that No- 
vember morning two years before. How strong 
he was then, and now so weak and maimed. It 
was very pitiful. Tears sprang to her eyes. Did 
he care for hernow? Bell stepped to the window. 
A minute or two passed. The rush of the falling 
water just below filled the silence ; but she must 
say something. 

“What are those curious things, Stephen?’ 
she asked presently, going back to the thought he 
had scared away. 

Stephen explained: ‘ Inventions—he had puz- 
zled over them in the evenings before he went to 





the army—patented now some of them and 
proved.” Bell’s face brightened in surprise and 


‘*No! I don’t know enough to carry & captain’s | pleasure. 


“A private!” Her lip curled. 
enough people to do that—such as those, After | 
| all, what would the glory be worth if you should 

be killed ?” 

That was what Ward was thinking, and so he | 
presently sat down on the velvet sofa and begged 
her t@play to him. Bell was wondering if | 
would go—she hoped so. If he had been hers she 


| would have yielded him—oh, so readily—although | 


it would have been like parting with her own life. 

Two years have opened graves all over the land 
and left empty chairs at thousands of firesides, 
and taxed the courage and faith of the people. 
Thornedale kept her heroes in remembrance. 
Sometimes the church bell tolled its solemn pean 
over the dead soldier, and then the war came home 
very vividly. 

The village was proud of her men—of Stephen 
Blair especially. Always in front, never grumb- | 





“There are | 


“They will make you rich, won’t they?” 

“Yes.” But there was no gladness in his face 
or voice. 

** And famous too ?’? 

** Perhaps!” 

**You are very sober about it,” she said play- 
fully. 

** Arn’t you unreasonable ?” 

“ Am I ?” 

Bell caught her breath and changed color. 

“Rich and famous, what else can you want ?” 

He rose and was beside her with three steps. 

“You know what I want. Oh! Bell, give it to 
mec!” 

> * * * * * 


“Well, I never!” It was Miss Lucy who said it. 

** What do you mean ?” 

**To think that the flower of our family should 
marry a blacksmith !” 

“ Pshaw! Hugh Miller wasa stonecutter. Come, 


channels, and life lost its paltriness and insignifi- | ling, and never shirking, Stephen did his duty ; | Robin,” and Dr. Thorne onned mto the chaise 





| and drove off. 

The cottage has put out many queer little wings 
and projections; 2 bay window looks over the 
river, and scarlet beans climb about it, and blu- 
and white morning-glories open in the summer 
sunrise ; the forge fires are blazing. 

Bell comes over and looks at the wonderful 
things growing up under Stephen's direction, her 
brown hair blown away from her forehead in the 
pretty old fashion. They walk back to the cut- 
tage together, and there are not two happier peo- 
ple in the wide world. 








NEUTRALITY. 


A. VULTURE sat on an old oak tree, 

As brave a bird as a vulture can be, 
And he cocked his head so knowingly, 
As he piped away—“ Noutrality.” 


A rooster perched on a neighboring tree, 
Crowed long and loud exultingly ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo for the “‘ Land of the Free,” 
Our motto shall be—* Neutrality.” 


And so they kept up a jolly good time, 

Pluming themselves on the nerve sublime 

That had saved their beaks from the dirt anil 
slime 

Of warring peoples in other climes. 

So they roosted together on a shaky old treo, 

This gray old vulture and the cock, you see ; 

And they got as fat as fat can be, 

Binging all the time—“ Neutrality.” 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
into Tens, what in the world put matrimony 
all, the fact is, Joe, I was getting short of shirts. 43 


A mercuant having advertised for a youth 
San neat Gea 2 th yr) 
QD mother’s is 
agility in the lancers and the nolka! 


A cummaman poesented a lace collar to the 


object of his ado ee Se nS aaa cay ee “Do 
pat ty Ay Ber poy 
“* No, dear,” said the lady, ‘I will take it off."’ 


Tue wit deservedly won his bet who, in com- 
pany, when one was b of his tall relations, 
wagered that he had a er twelve feet hig). 
~~ de said, “‘two half brothers, each measurin;; 

x feet.”’ 


Tue lion and the horse ted one day a: 
to whose eyesight was best. The lion saw, on a dark 
night, a white hair in milk; the horse saw a black hair 
in pitch. So the horse won. 


‘* How do you like me now?” asked a belle 
of her spouse, as she sailed into the room with a sweep- 
ing train of muslin following her. 

“Well,” said he, “ itis Snpeoutte for me to like you 
any longer.” 


We lately met o arian, 
fornian , who has just made s tour through th: 
mines, tating thus: ** Positive, mine; comparative, 
; superlative, minus !”’ 


Pi wat, Sambo, what’s yer up to, now-a- 
ys o” 

“Oh, I is the carp’ner and jiner.” 

“He! I guess yer is! What department do you per- 


form + 
- Lae ay oy ea ? Why, I does the circular work.’’ 
“ Why, I turns the grindstone!” 


‘*Pat, you have dated your letter a week 
ahead. It is not so late in the month by one week, you 


risen, boy, indade an’ its meself that is wanting 

oweet Rathions’ te it in advance of the mail. Shure 

Tune yo eae. if she gets it three days afore it is written, 
me 


Wow Grizzle’s husband lately died of 
cholera. In the midst of hy most acute bodily pain, 
after the hand of death had touched him, and while 
vowel an agony, his gentle wife said to him: 

“Wi Grizzle, you needn't kick about so and 
wear all the sheets out, if you are dying.” 


Punch, some time since, had this joke : 

“Tron VessE1s.—The duel between the Merrimac 
and the Monitor was a fight between | aye kettle, and 
indeed pot is the vessel which our navy 

Ween the Aishama wens due bs aston it to be re- 


says a Cali- 


Warer says that, although he never saw a 
a “tie” run off, he has seen lots of collars limp within 
the past few days. 

Way are several young ladies 
ae Seem ee with no end of 


Because their hearts are in their trunks. 


—‘* How terribly the ship labors!” 
nger to the captain, as they stood 
te ht of the binnacle; ‘‘ what cargo have 


the on the B cotta, turning his tele- 


*” pocket. 
“Oh! ahi— ee lg rejoined the passenger— 
“that’s sechell; ne wonder she rocks.”’ 


Apropos to Gen. Grant, a soldier writes 


from the front that although the men like their otium 
cum dig, they prefer the olium without the dig. 


Tue Cuttp’s War Trmes.—The other da 
while a child was running at full speed on the sidewa 
she had a serious fall. Knees and forehead were very 
badly bruised, and the —— eled from one arm. That 
night, as she was being undressed for bed, she looked 
pitifully at ~~ numerous wounds, and sorrowfully ex- 

d to her 

dear! what dreadful times these war times 

are 


Tue latest and most interesting work pub- 
lished in Germany has this dry German title : “‘ Hant- 
sewen fachouk ouangtsonsmon ; Bibliotheca Sind: ca, 
als Wegwelesr zur Sinolofliechen Literatur.’ t is 
about ese Literature. 


‘*Mucn remains unsung,” as a tomcat said 
when a brickbat cut short his serenade. 


How should a lover go into his fair one’s 
house. Always with a ring and never without a rap. 


At a recent meeting of the British Ethno- 
logical Society, it is said there were placed “ casts of the 
skull of an individual at different periods of adult life, 
to show the changes” produced in 10 years. It is on 
the same principle, we suppose, that the two skulls of 
Dean Swift are preserved in Ireland, one when he was a 
boy and the other when he was a man. 


A Priam Satav.—The Sontherners, at the 
commencement of the war, being asked what they 
wanted, repliea, ‘‘ lettuce alone ;"’ «nd the Northerners 
have, out of sheer perversity, been trying ever since to 


oing in a 
like 





” 





give them a dressing. 
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JUST MY LUCK. 


We know exactly how many there are al- 
‘ways waiting for something to turn ur, and when it does 
not contenting themselves with abusing the said luck; 
but the oddest instance I ever knew was one of those 
specimens of which so many flocked to the California 
mines in 1850, and who were known there as “ Pikes,"’ 
whether they came from Missouri or not. It had been 


«6th Army Corps. 


SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN IN GEORGIA—THE 


hard times with Mr. Pike, and he had not struck anything 
for a long time, the result of which was that he was 
dead broke, or, as he expressed it, ‘‘the deadest broke 
man you ever have saw.” 

The truth was Mr. Pike was lazy, very lazy, and would 
sooner starve than work atany time. He was first-rate 
at playing poker, bluff or geven-up, and was a master- 
hand at playing the fiddle, being thoroughly posted in 
all dancing-tunes. One day, when things looked amaz- 


ingty dark with him,” Mr. Pike sat upon the head of an 
old barrel, shuffling a villainously dirty pack of cards 
upon another, apparently for amusement. Just at this 
moment along came a gentleman, and stepped up to the 
unemployed man. 

“You play the fiddle, don’t you?” he said. 

“Wal, what then?’ was Mr. Pike’s response. 

“Why, there’s a little party about half a mile below 
here, and they sent me up forjyou. If you'll come 
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down and play 8 little for them to dance they 11 give you 
ten dollars.” 

“Oarn’t go,” said Mr. Pike. 

“Can't gol” said the gentleman, astonished, knowing 
that Pike hadn't had a chance to make s0 much ins 
month before; “‘ why can’t you?” 

* Bekase I carn’t—that’s the reason! It’s just my luck 
to git an invitation to a party, and—not go.""§ 

Mr, Pike was excused.j 
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ISABEL. 
Lixe two rosebuds crushed in snow 
Are the cheeks of Isabel ; 
Like the violets that grow 
*Mong the daisies in the dell 
Are her eyes : the stars of night 
Ne’er a mortal heart did swell 
With such pure and fond delight 
As the eyes of Isabel. 


Music trembles on the lip 
Of the fairy Isabel ; 
Oh! I'd give such sweets to sip 
Wealth that Croesus ne’er could tell ; 
I would coin my brain and soul, 
Could the mintage buy a spell 
That would waft me to my goal— 
Waft and win me Isabel. 


As the sound of silver fine, 
Is the voice cf Irabel ; 
Wit, like bubbles on the wine, 
Pure as pearls in ocean shell, 
Sparkle through her golden theme ; 
Joyful as a marriage bell 
I could glide adown life’s stream 
In one-boat with Isabel. 


THE MYSTERY OF “TH: ™ ACE:” 


A STORY IN THREE PAK '*%. 
BY J. W. WATSON. 








PART Ill.—CHAPTER V. 

‘“‘AND 80, ma’am, you couldn’t say certainly 
whether the figure that you saw and spoke toin 
your room, the first time, was man or woman?” 

Isabelle could not say. The light was so im- 
perfect that it was impossible to see with certainty, 
but by the robe she thought it was a woman. 

** Could she tell, by what she saw of the face, 
low old it might be ?”” questioned Mr. Brobbett. 

“Yes; perhaps about thirty or thirty-five. But 
the face had such # strange, staring expression, 
something unexplainable, that it could not well be 
sct down for an especial age.” 

‘* Was there no sound uttered by it?” 

‘* None ; only a loud breathing, which could be 
heard across the room,” 

Mr. Darius Brobbett discussed every point with 


Isabolle and Wilton, and asked every question, | 


and then discussing a hearty supper under the 
eagle eyes of Miller, a supervision that was thor- 
oughly returned by Mr. Brobbett, though less 
observable, announced his intention of taking a 
walk down to the village, a mile distant, where 
about an hour afterwards he could be seen seated 
at the village store, acting oracle for a group of 
country people, having, before his departure from 
‘The Place,” cautioned both Isabelle and Wilton 
against mentioning to any one his profession, or 
speaking of him in any other light than as a 
humble friend of Mr. Peyton’s, come down to him 
with a message. 

‘* And so,” said Mr. Brobbett, ‘‘ your poorhouse 
is ten miles away. Well, that’s better than having 
it right here under your noses, don’t you see. And 
I suppose you haven’t got many vagrants about 
here as a permanent thing ?” - 

**No,” spoke up one of the gossips, ‘‘ we ain’t 
troubled with that ere sort o’ cattle much.” 

‘*No woman, now, for instance ?” suggested Mr. 
Brobbett. 

‘There ain’t a right poor woman out of the 
poor’us within twelve mile but aunt Sally Nichols, 
an’ she’s not been outen her shanty for this two 
year or more.” 

‘‘Nor any crazy folks, nor idiots, I suppose, 
now?” was Mr. Brobbett’s next observation. 

‘* There arn’t sich a thing anywhere within ridin’ 
distance, cept crazy Pete.” 

* And I guess it was Pete I met on the road 
coming up to-day?” said Mr. Brobbett, artfully, 
not wishing to have to ask a direct description of 
that individual. 

**Guess not,” was the rejoinder. ‘“ Pete’s went 
down to stay at his gran’father’s three weeks ago, 
an’ hasn’t got back yit.” 

Which bothered Mr. Brobbett exceedingly, leav- 
ing no hook on which to hang the supposition that 
the attempt may have been made by some roving 
vagabond or maniac of the neighborhood. There- 
fore Mr. Brobbett ventured on another tack and 
talked about Stanfield, finally settling down toa 
bit of gossip about the Swinton family. 

‘The old man was an honest fellow,” said one 
white-haired ancient, who stood, whip in hand and 
a team at the door, just to drink one mug more of 
cider, and hear just one more story from some- 
body. ‘He didn’t turn up his nose at his callin’, 
even though he made money and got rich. But I 
can’t say as much for that ere son of his, the 
father of the present one. He went to York and 
dabbled a little in everything, and everything 
turned to gold on his hands, but there didn’t come 
2 good name with it. And it’s the same way with 
this one—nobody knows much about him, When 
he was young he was wild and run away from 
home, and they heer’d about him down to South 
A:neriky, and other outlandish places, and it 
wasn't till long after he’d grow’d to be a man that 
he came home again!” 

‘*And I s’pose he stays down here now and 
luoks after the farm?” said Mr. Brobbett, looking 
out of the corner of his eye at the old farmer. 

‘* Looks arter the farm! He! he! he! Kar’- 
late he don’t keer none "bout the farm. Why, 
he’s got more money in one day than you or I ina 
year. He’s down here a heap, but it ain’t to look 
arter the farm.” 

“* What is it, then?” said Mr. Brobbett, coming 
to the direct question. 

‘*That’s zactly what nobody knows. There's 
strange talk "bout things up to “The Place.” 
Some says one thing and some says another ; but 
it’s a fact that there’s something strange about it.” 
** Ghosts, now, for instance,” said Mr. Brobbett, 

ing the idea. 
“That's so!” said the old man. ‘Ghosts it is, 
I’m too old « bird to be caught with chaff, an’ I 


h 


| don’t say ’at I b’lieve in ghosts, but I shouldn’t 
| lke sitch stories to git around ’bout my place as 
; there is up to Swinton’s.” 

| **D’ye mind the time when Jim Blakeley saw that 
| thing hoppin’ around the house last winter?” chim- 
| ed in a rough-looking teamster, who had been bak- 
ing his boots to # cinder for the last hour. ‘“‘ Warn’t 
he skeered though! Glory! But when he kim in 
yer that night, he was jist as white under the gills 
as any ghost.” 

“What did he see?” said Mr. Brobbett, deeply 
interested. 

““Why he seed a woman dressed in s long 
gownd, an’ a lot of fixings all over her arms and 
head. He'd bin up to “ The Place” to team a load 
of wood to ’em, and was just comin’ away, *bout 
dark, when this ere thing run right out in front of 
his horses, and then kim up alongside and grinned 
right in his face. Jim swore he’d never seen sich 
eyes since he was born.” 

‘Did it say anything ?” was Mr. Brobbett’s next 
question. 

“Yes; guessit did. It said alot o’ things that 
Jim didn’t understand. He says it’s cause it was 
not English ; but us fellers say it was ’cause Jim 
was too frightened.” 

Deeply interested was Mr. Brobbett, and ex- 
ceedingly pleased was Mr. Brobbett’s friends at 
having found a real live Yorker who didn’t ‘ put 
on airs,” and who would listen to their recitals with 
zest. And thoughtful was Mr. Brobbett that night 
as he walked down to “The Place,” and perhaps 
a little fearful, if it could be judged by a certain 
nervous handling of a deft contrivance for dis- 
charging seven half ounces of lead with unerring 
certainty, which he always carried in a certain 
pocket for certain occasions. Particularly did Mr. 
Darius Brobbett finger this instrument as he 
went up that lonely garden walk, and especially 
did his small gray eyes snap around in every bush 
and over every stone both of the grounds and the 
house; but to no effect, for he was soon safely 
housed and in consultation with Peyton, without 
having met with any adventure similar to that of 
the veritable Jim Blakeley. ~ 

‘* Now, then, sir,” said Mr. Brobbett, earnestly, 
“there’s one thing in all this matter that we’ve 
got to discuss, and that thing is ghosts.” 

Wilton could not help smiling at this first pro- 
position of the detective, who went on: 

** Because I’m a man who don’t believe in ghosts, 
and never did. So that part’s agttled.” 

Peyton nodded assent. 

“The next thing to consider‘is t this affair 
has been done by some person with a motive.” 

Another nod of assent, 

** Now, then, who could have a motive in the 
death of Mrs. Swinton but her husband? and 
next, who could he get to do the job?” 

Peyton waited to hear farther. 

“He didn’t do it himself, that’s clear. That it 
wasn’t done by that housekeeper or the girl is also 
clear. Consequently, the next idea is, who is there 
outside to do it? As far as I’ve been able to learn 
to-night, no one. Now, Mrs. Swinton says posi- 
tively that there has been no one here in consulta- 
tion with Colonel Swinton or Mrs. Miller since she 
entered the house; and as they didn’t know of her 
coming, the thing couldn’t have been arranged 
before. Onthis, p’raps she’s mistaken ; but if she 
isn’t, there’s one thing certain, which is, that if 
they’ve been able to cover up their footprints so 
well as that, they’ll be able to cover ’em up alto- 
gether, and we shan’t be able to hit on the one 
that did it at all. Now, then, what's the next sup- 
position? Why, that they didn’t know anything 
about it at all, and that it was done by somestrange 
beggar or tramp for robbery, or by some crazy 
person—a supposition that don’t hold good, don’t 
you see, because if it was so they wouldn’t be so 
anxious to hush it up. You see that, don’t you?” 

Peyton did see it, and responded by saying : 

** What then?” 

But there Mr. Brobbett was bothered. 

“* What then?” he echoed ; ‘‘that’sthe question. 
Why, what’s the next idea? That there’s some- 
body in this house that we don’t know of—that’s 
the next idea |” 

And Mr. Brobbett looked into Peyton’s astonished 
face with a very professional satisfaction. 

“Impossible!” ejaculated Wilton. ‘If there 
had been, Mrs. Swinton must have seen some de- 
monstration of it.” 

“Mrs. Swinton hasn’t got more than two eyes,” 
said Mr. Brobbett, oracularly. 

* What do you advise, then?” Peyton asked. 

“What do I advise ?” said Mr. Brobbett. ‘‘ Why 
I advise this house to be searched. It can’t do 
any harm ; and if any opposition is made, I advise 
the locking of Colonel Swinton. into his own room 
and the handcuffing of Mrs. Housekeeper—that’s 
what I advise!” 

And Mr. Brobbett clinched his advice by bring- 
ing the articles mentioned from his pocket, and 
giving them a gentle shake before Peyton’s eyes. 

* Rather a positive way of doing the thing,” was 
Peyton's quiet reply. 

“Positives is what we want. We must have 
positives when we get such folks as this ‘ere Miller 
to deal with!” 

And Mr. Brobbett cast a half glance towards the 
| door, as though he was slightly timid about that 
lady’s entering in the midst of their colloquy. 

Therefore it was agreed that next morning, with- 
out mentioning the matter to Isabelle or Mrs. 
Peyton—for, as Mr. Brobbett remarked, ‘‘ Women 
have their uses, but they're better not mixed up in 
these affairs’’—the house was to be searched at all 
hazards, and so Mr. Brobbett and Peytonseparated, 
the first to go with rather more noise than was his 
wont to his room, as though he wanted it apparant 
he was not afraid, on the principle that a boy 
whistles in the dark, and having prepared himself 
partially for bed and blown out the light, to silently 
and stealthily, taking that same seven-shooting 
instrument in his hand, wrap himself in a blanket, 
and, in the very darkest. corner of the room, seat 
himself in a rocking-chair, and with eyes wide 
open take up what looked very liko a watch for the 


night. 
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It was long after midnight, and all the inmates 
of “‘The Place” were supposed to be hushed in 
sleep. Isabelle shared her couch with Mrs. Peyton, 
and Wilton slept in an adjoining room, from which 
a knock on the wall could summon him ip an 
instant, while Mr. Brobbett’s apartment was on 
the opposite side of the hall, and directly under 
that of Colonel Swinton. 

The first breath to break the monotony of the 
night was the sound of a quick voice from the 
room above, not words that Mr. Brobbett could 
distinguish, but as though a frightened call had 
been made, and almost instantly the sound of feet 
upon the floor, at which, like an alarmed dog, Mr. 
Brobbett pricked up his ears and listened with an 
intensity that should have penetrated ceiling and 
floor. In another moment a sound was heard as 
of the fall of a heavy body above, and Mr. Brob- 
bett, starting to his feet, opened his door that led 
into the hall, and stood on one side, waiting. He 
did not have to wait long, for in a few seconds the 
door facing the stairs, at their head, opened hastily, 
and a loud, sharp laugh rang over the house, that 
almost in an instant cured Mr. Brobbett of his 
disbelief in ghosts, and was followed by a voice, 
which he knew directly as that of Colonel Swin- 
ton’s though he had never heard it, crying sharply 
for Miller. 

Following upon this came the patter of rapid 
steps upon the stairs, and Mr. Brobbett dashed 
into the unlighted hall to receive into his arms a 
figure that made even his cold blood dance 
through his veins hotly, by its very grasp, for 
though the detective had proffered his body as a 
stoppage to the flying figure, he found in a mo- 
ment that a pair of hands were on his throat with 
the tenacity of a fiend, which all his strength 
failed to unlock. Never before had Mr. Brobbett 
been in such a situation. It was only by the dim 
light of the moon struggling through his own room 
into the hall that he could see anything of the 
figure that had clutched him, and by it he saw 
what he hardly could believe human. The figure 
was tall, almost too much so for a woman, with 
face of a very dark hue, eyes absolutely black and 
deeply sunken, and skin fairly drawn tight over 
the bones. This was the fearful apparition that 
had fastened upon Mr. Brobbett’s throat, not 
allowing him even a chance to call aloud. It was 
a terrible struggle for a minute between him and 
the figure, but the lithe, active man was almost at 
the first grasp overpowered, and fell, the figure 
going down with him, but not relinquishing its 
hold. Suddenly there was a report, a flash, a 
fierce and deathly acream, and the figure rolled 
away from Mr. Brobbett’s throat at the very mo- 
ment that Peyton’s door opened and Mrs. Miller 
appeared at the top of the stairs. 

Mr. Brobbett was on his feet instantly, shaking 
himself like a beaten dog, and running his hands 
in a frightened way over his throat, and Miller and 
Colonel Swinton were bending over the prostrate 
figure, with Peyton looking on as though con- 
founded beyond action. 

‘* For God’s sake, Peyton, keep Isabelle and your 
wife from coming here! Do it if you care for 
them!” came gasping from Swinton. 

Peyton turned towards their room, and stopped 
his wife, who had that instant opened the- door, 
and with a few hurried words begging them to re- 
main there quiet, took the key and made a surety 
of their obedience by locking the door on the out- 
side, He came back to see Colonel Swinton and 
Miller raising the prostrate figure in their arms 
and preparing to carry it away. Mr. Brobbett was 
a silent spectator, as though stupified with the 
part he had played, and Wilton could only offer 
his assistance to be rejected by Colonel Swinton. 

“No, nol” he answered to the proffer, “for 
God’s sake, Peyton, let us alone now. Everything 
shall be explained in the morning. Believe me, 

shall be explained. Don’tlet that man 
go out of the house. If you really care for Isa- 
belle, now is your time to show it. Don’t tell her 
or your wife anything until I see you in the morn- 
ing. Keep that man inthe house. No harmshall 
come to him,” and he disappeared up the stairs, 
carrying the limp and lifeless figure in his arms. 

Peyton returned to the spot where stood Mr. 
Brobbett, and taking him by the arm led him 
back to his room, where, when a lamp was lit, it 
revealed a face white with the startling nature of 
the event through which he had just passed, and 
eyes twice as restless as those of an hour before, 

“What do you think of that?” he stammered 
out to Peyton. - 

‘* Strange! very strange, and terrible !” 

** What d’ye think he’ll do about it?” Mr. Brob- 
bett said, pointing with his thumb towards the 
upper room, 

“‘Nothin#to you,” was Peyton’s assured reply. 

Mr. Brobbett seemed much relieved, and sat 
down. ° 

“I wouldn’t have had the thing happened for 
twenty dollars!” eaid Mr. Brobbett, slapping his 
thigh with an emphasis, as though he had placed 
a high pecuniary value on the transaction. 

‘Now, Mr. Brobbett, there’s only one thing for 
me to ask of you, and that is that you remain 
quiet here and get over this; sleep if you can, 
and to-morrow morning we shall have an explan- 
ation.” 

“Oh, I’m not agoing to run away, even if I’m 
hung for it,” answered Mr. Brobbett. ‘“‘ You'll 
find me here in the morning, alive or dead.” 

And so Peyton returned to his room, and from 
there to that of his wife and Isabelle, to reassure 
them, and beg them to wait till, morning for an 
explanation, and once more quiet, if not sleep, 
settled upon the house. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was scarce daylight next morning when Mrs. 
Miller appeared at Peyton’s room with a request 
from Colonel Swinton for an interview, a request 
that Peyton was wakingly expectant of, and in- 
stantly accorded. That the housekeeper had 
passed through a night of terrible agitation was 
depicted on her face. She looked ten years older 





than the day before, and in her very tone and 
manner of address to Wilton showed a sinking of 
that courage which, whether it was real or un- 
real, kept her stern and proud the day previous. 

He entered the room to find Colonel Swinton 
stretched upon the bed, and to see by the light, 
which was still burning upon the mantel, a white 
face and bloodless lips, accompanied by a look 
from the eyes that told of strength and will 
burned, if not te the socket, at least to that point 
where the light flickers and is unsteady. Swin- 
ton pointed to a chair at his bedside, and Peyton 
seated himself, waiting for some words from him 
that should open the conversation. When he did 
speak it was in a low, deliberate tone, as a man 
would speak who had been weakened by sickness, 

“Peyton, it seems that I am to appeal in my 
embarrassments more to you than to my wife, and 
ns > mercy at your hands that I should ask at 

ers ” 

** Colonel Swinton, you talk to me in riddles. I 
have not the slightest conception of your meaning. 
Ihave, I believe, in this matter acted only as a 
true friend of Mrs, Swinton’s, and in so doing I 
should certainly have been a true friend of yours.” 

“* Have you shown much friendship in bringing 
a stranger into my house to be a witness of what. 
it would have been better to have kept within 
ourselves ?” 

“You made no offer, so far, to enter upon any 
confidential relations with Mrs. Swinton, to say 
nothing of myself. You have offered nothing that 
would have led to the expectation of a scene like 
that of last night!” 

‘Who was that man?” asked Swinton, with@nt 
answering Peyton’s accusation. 

Peyton was silent. 

** Will you not tell me who the man is that has 
become a partner in revelati that should have 
been kept only within a family knowledge ?” 

Peyton hesitated a moment, and then answered : 

‘*He was an employed detective.” 

“As I suspected!” Swinton said, as though 
speaking to himself. ‘‘ What does he know?” 

“Nothing, as yet, but what you know of.” 

**But what I know of? How do I know of what 
he or you may have come to the knowledge of?” 

‘Colonel Swinton, I know nothing but what 
your wife has told me, and what has been told 
yourself, as well as what I saw last night.” - 

‘* And this morning you expect from me a solu- 
tion of this mystery, as you think it?” 

* Yes!” 

** Peyton, I do not feel that I have any right to 
deny it, either to yourself or Isabelle, but I say to 
you,sbefore I proceed, that the revelation will be 
ruin to both her and myself!” 

Colonel Swinton had raised himself to a sitting 
position on the bed, as he said this, with a fierce 
earnéstness, but not in a threatening way, when 
Miller entered, not as she usually entered the room 
of the sick man, but hastily and without quiet. 
She came directly to his bedside and leaned over, 
whispering a few words in his ear. Colonel Swin- 
ton sprang from the bed, and hurried on a dress- 
ing-gown that hung over a chair; turning to 
Peyton as he did so, and making a vehement 
motion of his hand, he said : 

““Oome! for God’s sake, follow me!” 

Through the ball they went to a passage on the 
right, off from which led a staircase, independent 
of the main one. Up this, preceded by Miller, to 
& door, the only one at the head of the stairs, 
which the housekeeper seemed to open by some 
spring which she stooped to reach, and at once 
they were in a suite of rooms furnished with more 
care and expense than the rest of the house, and 
filled with small articles of foreign make and of 
exquisite taste and workmanship. 

Past two rooms, apparently used as parlors or 
drawing-roomsa, into a large chamber the three 
hurried to find Doctor Warner standing by the 
side of a luxurious bed, leaning one hand upon the 
foot, and looking earnestly upon whoever lay 


Colonel Swinton was the first to approach the 
couch, at the side of which he knelt, and took the 
hand that lay listlessly from the coverings. Pey- 
ton stood in silent astonishment just inside the 
door, to see the figure in the bed turn, and to re- 
cognise the features which he knew must be those 
of the creature, be it man or woman, that had at- 
tempted the life of Isabelle and of Mr. Brobbett. 
The dark, sunken eyes now lacked the wildness 
they had borne, and the face had no ferocity of 
air. The lips were bloodless, and the nostrils 
pinched, but there was an air of intelligence in the 
expression as Swinton pressed the withered hand 
to his lips. Doctor Warner bent down to the ear 
of the kneeling man and whispered some words, 
of which Peyton could catch only the one, 
“Dying 1” 

Swinton had drawn his face close to that of the 
figure, and in a voice trembling with emotion, 
said : 


** Marie, do you know me?” 

The woman made a motion, as though to rise, 
and passed her hand lightly down the face of the 
speaker. 

** Doctor, do you think there is any returning 
reason?” 

“There is no doubt of it,’ was the answer. 

Again Swinton bent his face to the woman and 
whispered a few caressing words in French. Her 
countenance lightened up in an instant, and a low, 
muttering sound passed from her lips. Miller had 
drawn nearer the bed, and stood looking with 
tearful eyes upon the dying woman, who, catching 
a quick look up into her face, slowly put forth tho 
other hand to the housekeeper, who, seizing it, 
pressed it to her lips, and sobbing out “ Oh, 
madame!” as suddenly released it, and passing to 
the upper end of the room hid her face in her 
hands and wept silently. All this was strangely 
mysterious to Wilton ; strange to find the luxuri- 
ously furnished apartments where only the refused 
part of the house could be expected ; strange to 
see this dying woman, whom he could connect 
with no part of Swinton’s history, installed as 
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their occupant ; and stranger still to see him so 
filled with emotion, so regardless of Wilton’s 
presence, and to see this woman, Mrs. Miller, 
whom he had taken for the embodiment of iciness 
and selfishness, give way to what he knew must 
be real regret and heart sorrow for the dying 
woman. 

For some minutes all remained in silence, the 
heavy breathing of the woman only being heard, 
until Doctor Warner made a step towards her and 
took up the-hand that Miller had released, and 
touched the pulse. , 

“She.can last but a few minutes longer,” he 
saitl, in a low whisper to Swinton. , g 

The,dying woman nust have caught, the sound 
or the%words, for she turned her éyés quickly upon 
him, and in a voice strongly betraying the foreign 

. accent, said: Po 

“‘Qnly a few minutes, monsieur ?” 

Swinton started to his feet with an exclamation 
of astonishment, and looked for an instant almost 
in terror at the speaker, and Miller was by the 
bedside before the words had ceased. The woman 
brought back her eyes to Swinton’s face, and spoke 

ain : 

** George !” 

‘*Oh, Marie! how happy I am to hear your voice 
once again !” 

‘Tt has been a long, long sleep,” she said, in a 
low weary tone, ‘‘but I am awake now.” 

Swinton was leaning over, pressing his face close 
to hers, and looking into her dim eyes. 

‘You are crying, George! Is it because I have 
awakened and can once more speak to you, or be- 
cause, as monsieur says, I am to die in a few min- 
Utes ?” 

There was no answer but the sobs of the one 
she was addressing. 

‘Ts it not better that I should die? Something 
tells me that I have been a weary burden to you 
for many years. Sometimes I knew this in my 
dreams, but never while I was waking. Now I can 
look in your face and upon the touches of silver 
in your hair, and see that for years what you must 
have borne burdened with one whose race was ac- 
cursed. Oh! why did you so burden yourself be- | 
cause Iloved you? Do not:turn away your face, 
George, I know the secret, I have always known 
it, even in my most vacant hours. Monsieur, can 
you not give that which will make strength, that 
I may live, if only for an hour, that I may say all 
I would say to him who has given up his best years 
for me, who has never spoken harshly or looked 
unkindly, even when I in my madness would have 
slain him? No! well letit be sothen! Oh, I re- 
member it all now! George, put your hand upon 
my heart. Where are you, darling? The light 
grows dim. Let your face lie close to mine. Kiss— 
kiss—kiss me, George!” . 

There was a sad stillness in the room, only broken 
by the sobs of Miller, and the long suppressed 
moans of Swinton, and Peyton went forth and left 
them with their dead. The catlike step-of Dr. 
Warner followed him to the outer room, where he 
spoke : 

“Mr. Peyton, as Colonel Swinton’s trusted 
friend, I would beg that you defor the balance of 
the interview I was forced to break off for an hour 
or two, and allow no word of what you have seen 
to pass your lips until its conclusion. Colonel 
Swinton will keep nothing from you. You shall 
know all as soon as he is sufficiently composed to 
speak with you.” 


Peyton bowed to the doctor in acquiescence, and |- 


left the apartment. What he had passed through 
seemed almost like a dream, and even though he 
had been a witness, it offered no elucidation to his 
mind. Who was the woman from whom he had 
seen life depart that morning? She had been a 
maniac without doubt, and in that state had at- 
tacked Isabelle and Mr. Brobbett, but she had 
died sane, expressing the deepest love to Swinton 
and gratitude to those about her. All the sur- 
roundings showed that she had been kept with 
care and luxury ; but why she had been allowed 
to wander out, and while attempting the life of 
another lose her own, was a marvel that Peyton 
could not unravel. 

He found Mr. Brobbett in his room, discussing 
his breakfast with an appetite little impaired by 
the events of the night, and yet anxious 
to know the meaning of what he 
through. Mr. Brobbett did not generally hesitate 
to ask questions, but there was something in the 
face of Peyton that forbade it, and it for 
granted that the that he should wait a 
few hours for a gratification of curiosity was pro- 
perly founded, he was almost silent. It was the 
same with Peyton's wife and Isabelle, and all 
awaited in silent anxiety the time that should elu- 
cidate the mystery. 








RAILROAD TRAINS GOING UP THE 
JAMES. 
Tue use of railroads in our war distinguish- 
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sketch, as a-whole train in a few hours is transported 
City Point, a distance of 90 miiles,-with com 
little trouble and small expenditure 
pidity with which a whole railroad 
Point to another by this means wow! 
credible, and what a vast amount of money 
Government, besides the great convenience 
and in point of time is an item that is 
Docks, bridges and details for the whole road are in like 
manner carried on this floating dock or bridge, which is 
one of the modern i in securing to the 
army complete success.” 
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TREASURE-TROVE. 
BY ADA VROOMAN. 


Faber on my sight, ye Northern skies! 
No more I see your sullen hue, 
But spaces sweet of sunny blue 
And lines of palaces arise. 


A wind from Pestum’s rosy bowers 
Sweeps o’er my brow, and low and sweet 
With many a pause and murmur fleet 

Sings Philomela through the flowers. 


Along the shore the azure waves 

Lisp in the sunshine ; far and near 
The Contadina’s song I hear, 

And on the sand Venetia laves 


Her feet in Adria! beauteous queen, 
‘ And béauteous bride, whose smiling face 
Sheds gll azound a wordless grace, . 
And still preserves the goldén mean. 
And now upon her seven hills 
The mistress of the world I see ; 
+ Oh, Rome! I'bow and worship thee— 
Faith now my longing wish fulfils. 


Mine eyes have known thee ; happy eyes 
To know the towers that Cesar knew, 
To gaze upon the selfsame blue 

That stained the haughty victor’s skies. 


_ Yet, happy heart, within those streets 
The Cenci’s daughter met her doom, 
And dying, left an added gloom 

To that which every tyrant greets. 


But now before my cager sight 

The vision fades ; a mist of tears 

Has dimmed the dream of my first years— 
I see instead a haze of light. 


Afar gleams Florence in the sun— 
Her level roofs and marble spires 
Aglow with golden noontide fires— 

Of fairy cities, fairest one. 


I yearn to clasp thee. Even so 
Yearned Dante in his exiled gloom— 
Nor found content within the tomb— 

No more than I shall ever know 


Without thee, Italy, my own! 
My queen of all the peopled earth! 
My land—if not by right of birth, 
By right of loving—it is known 


To poet-hearts whate’er we love 
Is ours ; and thus I call thee mine, 
Though but in dreams I see thee shine, 
And know thee as my TREASURE-TROVE. 








THE REBELS AT BLAIR’S HOUSE. 
Tue elegant residence of the Hon. Mont- 


mce with the greatest men of his day, 
matters invaluable for the future political history of the 
country. 


Se Sane eee S oe yan es ae 
e ers 6 ruins. 
Erte bone re shown was he nacripton tn pncl 





“Miss B. B.—The ve, as far 
as possible, your house from destruction. 
The United Generals wouldn’t have treated you 
thus, if you had been a re’ as you call us. — 
see from this treatment that We are willing to 
war in a civilized manner. You have lost the likeness 
of some one of your lady friends. It is in safe 
hands. It was preserved from ill-treatment by a gen- 
tlemanly Southern. 


“Yours seapectaey. 
“ Newberne, Pulaski Co., Va.” : 


knew that no would have treated the 
house of a rebel as Biair’s house was treated, and frankly 
edmite it. nothing but a carte-de- 


They spared visite, 
was their havoc, and this was carried off. 
vase was written : 


“The Johnny rebs is beseagin the federal captal July 
12, 1864.” 








BATTLE AT FORT STEVENS, 
Jaly 12. 


Wuen news of the rebel invasion reached 
Grant, he sent up to City Point the old 6th corps that 
had so long battled under Sedgwick. Our readers 
will find a view of their embarkation at City Point in 


themselves coming down a declivity on both sides of 
turnpike) into a little 
valley running across the road about a mile north of 
Fort Stevens. Gen. Wright ordered a small brigade of 

to clean out the enemy from his front. The 
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es and Gordon’s divisions cf Ewell’s 
flight before them. 

that did the pretty work this even- 
was idwell’s, the 3d bi ie, 2a division, 6th 

consisting of the 43d New York, 49th New York 

71th New York, 122d New York, Gist Pennsylvania, and 
7th Maine. The three ting ents were the 
49th New York, commanded by Liecut.-Col. Johnson; 
7th Maine, by Major Jones; and 77th New 
York, commanded by Lieut.-Gen. French. Their losses 
them four field officers. 
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and saw and talked with 59 Seay vent The 
usual proportion between killed and woun ied, if main- 
tained in their action, would, with the ascertained killed, 
make a total of killed and wounded of 1,500 





WILLIAM PITT FESSENDEN. 


Wri Prrr Fessenven, who vas recently 
confirmed as Mr. Chase’s successor as Seretary of the 
, was born at Boscowen, N. H.. on the 16th of 
October, 1806. He graduated at Bowidbin College in 
1823, and was admitted to the bar in 127. In 1829 he 
removed to Portland, Maine, and in 188i was elected to 
the State Legislature.. The youngest member of that 
body, he distinguished himsel’ in a debate on 
the United States Bank. He rose rapidly in his profes- 
sion, and in 1840, as Whig candidate for Congress, out- 
run the strength of his . In 1843 he was nominated 
for re-election, but dec! preferring to return to the 
ractice of his profession. In 1850 he was again elected 
‘o Congress, but through an error in the returns, his 
seat was given to his competitor. He vas a member of 
the National Convention which nominated Gen. Harrison 
for the Presidency in 1840. He was dso a member of 
the Convention of 1848, which nominzed Gen. Taylor, 
in which he supported the claims of ar. Webster, and 
of the Convention of 1852, which nominated Gen. Scott. 
In 1854, he was, as a Whig, elected to the United States 
Senate, and on the night of March 3 made oo 
the Nebrask: bill, which a 


th 
was re-elected as United States Senator for six years by 
the unanimous vote of his party, wihout the formality 
of a previous nomination, it being the first instance of 


the kind in the history of the State. Mr. Fessenden, as 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, has had 
abundant e: , and has proved himself to be a 


thoroughly worthy and competent man. 
{In our last paper but one, by ai error not discovered 


in season, & t of the late Hon, Theodore Freling- 
huysen was given with the name of the new Secretary 
of the ' . We give to-day a fine portrait from 
the photog by Brady.) 


BATTLES OF KENESAW MOUNTAIN, 
June 22-7. 


Kenesaw mountain, a second Lookout among 
its fellows, as some one well remarks, was the spot 
chosen by Johnston as the last defence to Atlanta, in 
the series of Alps on Alps through which the American 
army has fought its way. It is about four miles in 
length, some 400 feet high, difficult of ascent, with spurs 
on the flanks, and presenting, as our readers c'n judge, 
a most dignified appearance. 

Sherman resolved to flank it, and on the 22d the corps 
of the right and left of his army advanced, the centre 
maintaining its position around and upon the base of the 
mountain in the teeth of a very heavy artillery fire from 
the rebel batteries. 

The 20th and 234 wheeled on the left, to hem in the 
rebels between our line and the railroad. The 14th 
Kentucky first met the enemy, who charged furiously, 
to check the movement Schofield and Hooker were, 
however, ready. Williams’s division drove back the 
enemy with artillery alone, without the employment of 
a musket. Batteries I and M of the Ist New York had 
secured positions which gave them a crossfire upon the 
rebels as they advanced across an open field, and it had 
wroved entirely too hot for them. 

Again, about six o’clock, they made the same attempt, 
and were driven back still more rapidly by a combined 
fire of artillery and musketry, which must, from the 
openness of the ground, have proved very destructive. 
Our losses were slight. Thvy did not probably exceed 
200 killed and wounded during the day, and one quarter 
of thie loss was suffered by the 14th Kentucky. 

To cover this assault upon Hooker, at eleven a.m. the 


Gap; our artillery returned their salutations with great 
vigor and precision. At every discharge of our guns 
the rebels could be seen running in every direction, so 


cott’s brigade of Howard's division was on the left; Giles 
A. Smith’s, of Morgan L. Smith’s and Lightburn’s, of 
the same division, on the right. These, advancing, 
scattered the enemy’s skirmishers, and, pushing on up 
the hill with impetuosity, carried part of the rebel rifie- 
=. Some of the retreating enemy were captured while 

voring to comes to a gorge which —— partly 
the right and left halves of Kenesaw. Still pressing fur- 
ward our troops arrived at the foot of a a 
feet high, from the crest of which the rebels 





of | his surprise was 





and rolled down stones upon the men. Seeing it im- 
possible to scale these cliffs our line halted, retired a 
short distance and fortified on the extreme right. Cox's 
division of Schofield’s a attended to some rebel 
works on the Sandtown and occupied them, driving 
the rebels beyond Hascall, and maintained some sharp 
skirmishing with the enemy during the day, but it was 
> the centre where the most desperate conflict took 
place. 

Mitchell’s and McCook’s brigades of Davis’s division 
were formed into two columns, with a battalion from 
Harker’s, Wagner’sand Kimball's, of Newton’s division. 
At a given signal Mitchell, McCook and Harker emerge: 
from behind our own fortifications, and rushed toward « 
the enemy with splendid courage and enthusiasm. 
They beat back the enemy’s advance, carried the firs: 
line of works, and charged up to the foot of his first line 
ofdefences. Wagner followed closely upon the left o° 
Harker and Kimball. Upon the left of Wagner it seemc:t 
as though we would certainly break the rebel lines; the 
colors of several regiments were planted before the 
works, and some of our soldiers mounted the ramparts, 
but the death of Harker and the wounding of McCook, 
the terribly destructive fire of both musketry and ar- 
tillery poured into our columns, and the difficulty of 
deploying such long columns under such fire, rendered 
it necessary to our men. Davis’s 2d brigade 
threw up works between those they had carried and the 
main rebel line, and there remained. The waole con- 
test lasted little more than an hour. We lost from 2,500 


to 3,000 men, including many valuable officers. As the 


enemy . ~ behind works altogether, his loss was not 
so great. Harker’s heroism was admired b; 


Our sketches of these two stubborn Patties show 

the nature of the difficult task before our gallant men. 
Marietta, seen to the left on the large sketch, was soon 

occupied by our forces. Johnston had indeed hel! 

| id against a first attack, but he durst not stand 
ere. 


Marietta is immediately on the railroad to Atlanta; it is 
113 miles south of Chattan and 20 miles north of At- 
Janta, and 11 miles north of Chattahoochee river. We 
took possession of the place, and hold it as an importani 
one. Marietta has been a very beautiful town. Itcon . 
ulation of about 3,000, and was a 


tained a lace ot 
great wealth. It was also a place where considerable: 
manuf: was done for the rebels, in the way of 


shoes, clothing, caps, etc. It was noted for its r 
manufactory, a large part of the paper used South ties 
manufactured here. Much ofthe paper on which Con 
federate money and bonds are printed was manufactured 

this place. We captured no commissary stores or 
supplies here of uence. Most ofthe vitizens fled 
at our approach, with them their effects. 





LITTLE JOHNNY’S CATECHISM. 
From the Owl. 


Beseanmta—Con you tell me, child, what you 
are 


LittLte Jonnyny—I am a small member of a very 
‘weak Cabinet, in a very great ° 

BaiTannia—How do you account for having become 
this member? 

LitTLe Jonnny—By reason of the name which I in- 
herited trom my and my grandfathers at my 


Brrrannia—Did th: ive anything else at 
birth which should ft y re fad pour present ? sg 

LrrTLe Jonnny—Yes; the talent of every- 
-~ bd) of providing for all my relations 


BriTannia—Have you any other higher duties? 





| ee cv 1 how 
" have 
been . Tell me, how Sel ee capest to 
keep in office? 

LrrtLz Jounny—By preserving Denmark and keeping 

Brrranntra—And what have you done? 

LitTtLe Jonnny—Dismembered Denmark, and in- 
volved this see | in war. 

BRITaNniua—. will this keep you in office? 


Lrrttz Jounny—No; bou-hou—it w:ll turn me out. 

Brit ‘Who hates you more than the Germans? 

LitTLe Jounny—The Danes. 

Brrrannia—Who laughs at you more than Bismark ? 

LittLe Jonnny—The Emperor of the French. 
aNNIA—If you go to war without him, what will 


Jounny—We shall blockade all the German 


Jounnxy—No; I never could see very far 


Burrannta—Well, you have got matters into a great 
mess; but pay attention. You want to revenge yourself 
on Prussia 

LrtTtLe Jonnny—Oh! yes. 

Baitannia—And you think you can do it by going to 
war against Germany ? 

LitTte Jonn~ny—Yes. 


Barrrannia—Silly child. Do you know that the Em- 


will not go with you unless separate Federal 
Scomeny Sees Aenpotts Sranstas that Bianark wants 10 
see Ham blockaded 


body who knew 
inning. you might have saved your- 
make everybody laugh at you. 


about it at the 
self this lesson, w! 








Tue editor of the New York Monthly states 
that a gentleman of the highest veracity related to him 
the following snake story, which beat: anything we have 
read lately: ‘‘ Going into an ordinary for his dinner, he 
was surprised to observe tlie extra care with which a 
gentleman, who took the seat opposite to him, took off 
his hat. He turned his head as nearly upside down as 


ble without breaking his neck; then placing 
Ciel ove his ten be turned it, and received its 


carefully con! concealed in — 
handkerch Pontes teat thon tly laying e back 


of his hand on the cushion, he slid the hat and ite con- 
tents off and commenced his dinner. The attention of 
my friend was irresistibly attracted towards the hat, and 
increased on o the head 
of a sizeable e thrust out and looking sharply about 
him. The gentleman, 
dressed him thus: ‘ My 
dined alone, and not annoyed any one with my poor 
pet. Allow me to explain: He is perfectly harmless— 
only a common black snake. I was advised to carry him 
on my head for rheumatism. I have done so for several 
weeks and am cured—positively cured of a most agoniz- 
ing malady. I dare not yet part with him, the memory 
of my sufferings is too vivid; all  { care is to avoid 
discovery, and to treat my pet as well as possible in his 
irksome confinement. I feed him on milk and eggs, and 
he does not seem to suffer. Pardon me for my annoy- 
ance; you have my story—itis true. I am thankful to 
the informer for my cure, and to you for your courtesy 
in not leaving your dinner in disgust.’ ”’ 


sun catinete — hy & man’s voice 
above natural com: & sham-fight—it is 
false-set-to. _ . 7 


Scar air, f was in hopes tochave 
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A SIMILE. 
Tue family is like a book; 
The children are the leaves, 
The parents are the cover, 
Protective beauty gives. 


At first the pages of the book 
Are blank and purely fair— 

But Time soon writeth memories 
And painteth pictures there, 


Love is the little golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust : 

Oh, break it not! lest all the leaves 
Should scatter and be lost. 








AMY. 


‘* Amy Ley is sick and not expected to live,” 
said a bright, black-eyed boy to his companion one 
beautiful autumn morning, as he entered the 
schoolroom. 

“What did you say, Willie?’ I asked, feeling 
alarmed at the unwelcome tidings. 

‘“* Why, teacher,” answered the child, ‘‘Amy was 
taken very sick last night with the fever, and Mr. 
Ley came over after mother, at twelve o’clock last 
night, and got brother John to go for the doctor. 
When mother came home this morning she said 
Amy could not live, and the doctor said so too,” 

I could not question the child further, I felt too 
sad and too heartsick. Could it be possible that 
one so young and beautiful as Amy should be called 
away in her youth, just when life was most fair 
and lovely? With asad heart I rang the school- 
bell to call my happy pupils to their studies, and 
as I took my seat among them I kuew not how 
soon I would miss one of their merry faces, how 
soon one of my little flock might be called away, 
or that I too might receive the summons, The 
preceding Sabbath I had spent the day at Amy’s 
home. Amy had much to tell me as we sat to- 
gether on the vine-covered portico. She was talk- 
ing of the happy future, around which fancy wove 
so many shining garlands. She was soon to be 
a bride, and as she drew forth her wedding-dress 
I kissed her blushing cheek, and prayed that life 
might be always fair. But, then, the morrow: 
how little we know what it has in store for us. 
It was now Thursday. Amy was soon to pass into 
the land of shades. ‘ 

That was a dreary day to me, and as I dismissed 
my scholars in the evening, I fondly hoped the case 
was not so bad as Willie said it was. 

That evening I walked slowly and sadly across 


the fields that led to Amy’s home, The twilight 
wae growing deeper and darker, but I did not heed 
it, for my thoughts were far away, trying to solve 
the mysteries of the future. Butas I entered the 
sick room I saw at a glance that hope was fruitless. 


bed, pale and motionless, 
breathing told that life was 


Amy was lying on th 
and her short, quick 


ebbing fast, the doctor stood by, holding her pulse, 
but as I entered he laid it down and went away. 
Father and mother, sisters and brothers stood 
around, watching the loved one with anxious care. 
James Walton, the affianced husband, was seated 
at the foot of the bed with his face buried in his 


hands, and I saw his strong frame quiver and 
shake, like a tall treo of the forest as it bends to 
the merciless wind. Oh, how I pitied him. 

I kissed the beautiful invalid. She open- 
ed her eyes and looked at mo, a faint smile 
shot across her foatures, but that was all. My 
entrance roused James, He arose and stood by 
the bedside, aud as her gaze fell on him she 
stretched forth her arms for him to come nearer. 
He bent low till his face touched hers and kissed 
her fevered lips, and then, covering his face with 
his hands, wept bitterly. I left the room and 
turned my steps towards home. What right had I, 
a stranger, to intrude? ‘That was no time for idle 
gazers op. The parents, I knew, would rather be 
alone with their dying child. 

The moon had risen and was shining brightly as 
I retraced my steps, and my heart felt subdued 
and sorrowful. 

The next morning Amy was dead. She had 
passed away calmly as the day had ended, and 
never again would we see hermore, The Sabbath 
she was buried, laid in the deep, silenttomb. How 
beautiful she looked in her bridal robes! Little 
did she think as she stitched together the snowy 
fabric that it would moulder around her in the 
tomb. 

James Walton turned away from that spot a 
ruincd man, just two years before he had first 
met Amy, while on a visit to his uncle’s who lived 
close by. 

** You are very much interested in agriculture, 
my boy,” said the old man ; “I will take you over 
to farmer Ley’s this evening ; I want you to see 
his farm ; everything is in apple-pie order, and he 
has s fine daughter, too,” said the old man, with 
a sly laugh ; “ you will need a little woman to take 
care of you some of these days, and Amy is a fine 

ir) ” 

. “ Pshaw, uncle,” said James, “you don’t think 
I could ever coax a woman to have me, for she could 
never endure to live out on the bleak prairie, and 
I get along very well keeping bachelor’s hall.” 

But in spite of his bantering tones, James was 
interested, and why he could not tell. Perhaps it 
was fate. 

That day was their first meeting, and the art- 
less girl made an impression on his strong heart 
never to be erased. His visit was considerably 
lengthened, and those pleasant autumnal evenings 
invariably found him at farmer Ley’s. me- 
times he and Amy would take a walk over the 
cooling hills, at others a moonlight ride, always 
together and always happy, and when he went 
away he left his own heart and took Amy’s with 
him, It was the next spring the rebellion broke 
out James wrote to Amy in this manner : 

“Amy, strong arms and brave hearts are 
wanted ; will you not say, Go, James, with God's 
blessing, and protect our insulted banner ?” 

And Amy did say it, though it cost her many 
bitter tears, and many round spots on the paper 





showed where they had fallen, but she loved her 
young lover most deeply and truly for his noble 
patriotism. 

Afew weeks found him with a band of men as 
brave and noble as himself; it was Capt. James 
now. 

Amy was sitting by the window, sewing, one 
day all alone, when a loud knock at the halldoor 
startled her ; who could it be? and laying aside 
her work she went to the door. 

A handsome officer in uniform stood before her. 

**Oh! James, James,” she exclaimed, joyously, 
“how glad I am that you have come.” 

**T could not go away without seeing you, 
Amy,” he said ; “ but when this war is over I will 
have you with me always, shall I not, Amy?” 

And Amy said, “ As you please, James.” 

That was their last meeting till he came home 
to make her his bride, but the day she was to bave 
been his found her the bride of death. 

No wonder he was stunned by the blow, some- 
times the tall trees that have stood the storms of 
many years are laid prostrate at a single mighty 
blast. He went back to his men so changed, 
so altered; he was no longer the gayest, 
happiest man in the regiment, poor James. Was 
there any work to be done requiring heart or 
courage, Capt. James was the men, foremost in 
danger ; the bravest of the brave: was Capt. James, 
loved, honored and respected by all who knew 
him, and the boys said, We wil! follow where Capt. 


passed untouched, but at last, once when the 
shouts of victory were long and loud, his 
was not among them, and they found him 
and lifeless among the slain ; 














James leads, Through many bloody battles he 


civic pageant, called “‘riding the fringes” (franchise) 
was formerly held by the Lord Mayor and 


f 


a 


eir 
vessel, whence he 
thereby asserting his authority as resident 
ofthe port. The event was by a 
the evening. 
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FoR TY 
PRIZE 


MEDALS 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 








Warerooms, 652 Broadway, N. ¥., 


CHICHRERING c& SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand,*Square and Upright Pianofortes, 


THALBERG’S CHURTIFICATE: 


“Since my arrival in America I have constantly used the Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and I can 
only repeat that which I have so often said before: The instruments are the best I have 
States, and will compare favorably with any I have ever known, 


seen in the United 
3 ERG.”’ 





246 Washington Street, Boston. 





B. TT. HA 


neer, Naval and Pontonier Badges. 
in the service. 


ROS BROADWAY, 


WARD, 
mM. We 


Principal Army, Navy, Campaign, Masonic and Society Badge 
Manufacturer of the,Jnited States. 


I have now ready the appropriate Badge adopted by every Corps in the Army. Also, Artillery, Cavalry, Engi- 
I want an Agent in every Regiment in the Army and on board every Vessel 
I will send as sample, on the receipt of $1, together with m 
Agents, either a Solid Silver Shield (pure coin) or the Ist, 2d, 3d, Sth, 6th, 11 
your Name, Regiment and Co. Handsomely Engraved thereon; and for $1 50 I will send either the New Artillery 
or Battery Pin, Engineer, Pontonier, Cavalry, 9th, 10th, 14th, 18th, 19th, 20th or 234 Army Corps Badge, En- 
graved as above. Officers Badges and Badges of Every Description made to order. 


wholesale Illustrated Circular to 
or 12th Army Corps Badge, with 








HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


THE SEASON OF EXHAUSTION.—Worn down by 
the heat of the summer months, the system now re- 
aires recruiting. The stomach is always weaker at 
season than at any other, and it is upon this organ 
that the whole body a ee for its strength to 
resist disease. Unfo ly, at the very period of the 
year when the frame possesses least wer, 
the causes of sickness are mostactive. The ex tions 
from the soil are more deleterious towards the close of 
summer and in the fall than at any other season. Now, 
therefore, is the time to put the constitution and the or- 
ganization in eet fi = ba Strengthen them with 
a course of OStETT ’§ CELELRATED STOMACH 
BITTERS, and unhealthy infinences wil! lay siege to 
them in vain. This inestimable Tonic and Alterative 
does not create a mero spirit of appetite, but a steady, 
hea*thful, regular relish for food, and what is of equal 
importance, it communicates a degree of permanent 
vigor to the stomach which enables it to digest, without 
pain or inconvenience, the incyeascd amount of suste- 
nance which the restored a te demands. Vor Dys- 
cs there has never been such a medicine. Itis 

not more certain that noon will follow — and 
evening noon; than that HosTerrer’s BITTERs cure 


7 $a by all Deongists and Family Grocers. 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


PREPARED AxD SOLD BY 
& SMITH, Prrespune, Pa. 








HOSTETTER 
New Yore Orrice, 59 Cepan STReerr. 


Do You Want to get Married ? 


“Courtship Made Easy.” A Book of 100 pages, Tlus- 
trated. Treating on “Psychomancy,” plainly show- 
ing how either sex can fascinate, win the undying love, 
and marry whoever they wish, irrespective of age or 
personal appearance. Sent by mail for 50 cents and 
~— red stamps. Ad 








These distressing complaints is now made known in s 
Treaties on Foreign and Native Herbal preparations, 
published by Dn. O. PHetrs Brown. The prescription 
was furnished him in such a providential manner, that 
he cannot conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it 
has cured everybody who used it, never having failed ina 
single case. It is equally sure in cases of Fits as of 
yp ming and the ingredients may be found in any 
drug store. - nt OS all on the receipt of five cents 
to postage. dress 
ated DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, 
No. 19 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





Published this Day- 


BRADY’S MERCURY STORIES, No. 51. 
SADIA., 
A Heroine of the Rebellion. 
A tale of this War, founded on facts with real characters. 


BY NED BUNTLINE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. Price, 25 cents. 


and truthfully depicts the 
t war than 
published. 


This story more accurately 
stirring scenes and incidents of the 
any tale of the Rebellion that has yet 


Mailed free of postage on receipt of price. 
FREDERIO A. BRADY, Publisher, 
No. 22 Ann Street, N. Y. 


RARE BOOKS. 


AGENTS WANTED. PRIZE PACKAGES. AGENTS 
NEW YORK AGENOY, 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 





Seaside Summer Resort 


, CONN. 


P. D. CARRIQUE.’ 





Matrimony.-Why every man should 
marry. Why every woman sh marry. All may 
marry to know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser, by WM. EARL, M. D., 200 ee. 
Mailed in sealed envelope on receipt of 25 cts. Address 
12 White Street, New York. 





a and Racy” Pa- 
per in the U, 8. 


=. is the “stan Ly ay yt BANNER,” 
pu Hinsdale, N. only cents a ycar, 
with a gift to every subscriber. Subscribe at once. 
Specimens forastamp. Address “STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER,” Hizisdale, N. H. 460-3 


Wonderfal! Strange! 


Full Instructions by which any person can master the 
art of Ventriloquism in a few hours and make a world 
offun. Sent by mail for 25 cents, or 6 for $1. Address 

M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill. 








$100 
Agents in 


er Month. Active and reliable 
e Army and everywhere else, in the most 


lucrative business known. Honorable and no risk. 
Address or apply to 
T. & H. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, N. Y. 


RNs 


457-67 





2 ie E> Oe 
Miieemiee FOR ALS SEWING yiacHiINES 
Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. No basting. 
No Machine complete without it. Price $1 50, with 
directions, sent by mail. For sale for ali Machines, at 
the inventor’s headquarters, WILCOX & GIBBS’S Sew- 


ing Machine Office, 508 Broadway, New York. 
451-63 D. BARNUM. 











i WANTED! WANTEO! <3 


WHISKERS & MOUSTACHES. 


DR. BRIGGS’S GOLDEN ODOR is the powerfulest 
stimulant in the World. The Goldon Odor will force a 
full set of Whiskers or Moustaches in five weeks upon 
the smoothest face, without stain or injury to the skin. 
Warranted, or money refunded. Also, hair on Bald 
Heads in six weeks. Sent, postpaid, two packages for 


$1. Testimonials of thousands. Address 
DR. C. BRIGGS, Chicago, I., 
461-2 Drawer 6308, 





The Greatest Thing of the Times. 
Send for one of E. J. Bourgeois & Co.’s Jewelry 
Catalogues, which contains the most extensive list of 
Jewelry at lower prices than have ever yet been offered 
to the American public. 

N. B.—Catalogues sent free on application. Great in- 
ducements to Agents. 
E. J. BOURGEOIS & CO., 
Dealers in Jewelry, 
239 North Second 8t., Phila. 


GOURAUD'’S 
Italian Medicated Soap, 


It is well known—cures Tan, Freckles, Pimples 
Eruptions, Prickly Heat, Sallowness, Salt Rheum, 
Chaps, Chafes and all cuticular deformities. 

Gouravup’s PoupRE Suntite uproots hair from low 
foreheads or any part of the body, warranted, $1. 

Govraup’s Lity Waite for flushed red faces. 

Govnavp’s Liquip VEGETABLE RovuaE. 

Gournavup’s Ham Dre and numerous toilet acces- 
sories, found at the old established Depot of 

DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 
453 Broadway. 

Also of Bates, 129 Washington Street, Boston; Urnam, 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia; Keyser, Pittsburg, 
CALLENDER, Philadelphia; H. D. Roxpryson, Portland, 
and Druggists generally. 


‘‘ Album Goms.”—Something New, Gay 
and Fancy. The most desirable Cards ever published— 
including the French Danc Girl; Venus Sporting 
with Love; Bedtime; Bombarding Charleston; Sinking 
the 290, etc., etc. Price only 8 cents each, or $1 for the 
set of 15 choice cards. 

G. W. TOMLINSON, Publisher, 
221 Washington Bt. 


459-62 














“ Preservation!”—A New Medical 
book, containing Secrets rela’ to le and Married 
Life, which no man, young or old, should fail to know. 
Price 50 cents. Address JOHN C. JENNISON, Box 
6374, P. O., New York. 461-8 


GREAT PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 





T. BENTON & CO., Jewellers, 195 Broadway, N. Y. 


each article of our stock, 
ED ENVELOPES, and 
will be delivered 

any address, without 
20 cents; the article 


NWO BuUuANES!: 

You MAY get 8 WATCH or DIAMOND RING for ONE 
DOLLAR, which you do not pay until you know what 
you have drawn. 

You MUST the VALUE of your money. 

in all cases. 
Six Certificates for $1; thirteen for $2. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send a stamp for a Circular 
AD letters should be addressed 
T. BENTON & CO., Box 6567, P. O., New York. 


Trinity Collection of Church Music. 
Containing the Psalms and Hymn Tunes, Chants, «<c., 
used in Trinity Church, New York, and in its Thrro 
aRD Hopoess, of Sidney College, ©» :- 


aes 





with Valuable Additions by the editer, 
TucKERMAN, Organist and Directag of Mu- 
sic in St. Paul’s church, Boston. Just publis!™: by 





OLIVER DITSON & C., |. ston. 
Price, Cloth, $8; Bds., $2 50, on reccipi ci Whick 
copies will be sent, postosid. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECUBE GOOD JEWELLERY AT 
LOW PRICES. 





100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, 
GENTS’ PINS, SLEEVE BUT- 

TONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000: 


To be sola for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 


Sporting Send for 
T00 PIERRE BIBON, 25 Ann 8t., N. ¥. 





The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 
Published Sor the beneit and so 9 weening, and 0 


caution to young men ee suffer rom Nervous De- 
bility, Premature pot, a ; supplying at the same 
time the means of Self-Cure. By one who has cured 
himself, after put to expense through medi- 
< imposition and quackery. By inclosing a da 
dressed envel onfveate. ath oq a be of the 
parry thor, NATHANEEL Bedford, Kings 
County, N. Y. 000 





DISTILLED DEW, 


— the Complexion, removes Tan, Freckles and 
iscolorations, and renders the Skin White, Soft, Smooth 





and 0 Clear. 
DEPOT, 718 BROADWAY. 





If you want to Bnow 


oa a an aS 3S ae oe ~ am 
— 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 


Among the many subjects treated 
the follo » on. Bronchitis, 
e' 


ae ¢ or the book forwarded by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of $1 > 
B FOOTE, 1130 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





Do You Want Luxruriant Whiskers 
or Mioustaches? 
SS eS oe Soe © ae 
pwn pon the smoothest face Githout stain or 
5 ote Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 


to qld an teal of an order. 
_ R. G. GHANA, 109 Nessau 8t., N. ¥. 


heavily in 





ph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
and Catalogues sent for 25 cents. Enclose an 
th your own name and address. 
. HEMMETTE, 583, Liberty 8t., N. ¥. 


Wan Siverywhere, good reliable 
Agents, py a pleasant, legitimate, wits business—per- 
Catalogue, with full particulars, sent tree on applansion. 
Cai sen! on 8) 

’ Address BEN HITCHCOCE, 


Samples 
en 





J. W. 
°o 14 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 





Attention, Company! 


OCLARK’S ONGUENT.—A Powerful Stimulant. Each 
luce @ full set of Whiskers or 


CLARE, 
P. O. Drawer iis, “Albany, N. ¥. 


Beauty ano White Liquid Bnam- 
el, prepared by Madame Rachel , the cele- 
brated Parisian Ladies’ . "Enameler. It whitens x 
permanently, ving a soft, satin- xture, 

parts eee and Ke}! cy to the com- 
plexion —_ is quite SS thout re to the 


Final, free from ob: 





FURNTZTORSE, 


FURNTTORE 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR 


(ORMERLY HH. P. DEGRAAP), 


No. 87 BOWERY, NEW TORE. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making i‘ 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consists 
in part, of 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut, Parlor and Chamber Furniture: 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRI MATTRESSES, a large stock; 
ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s New Style 


Patent Spring Bed, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





Do not Fail to Get, on your way to 
the Boat or Car, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST, 1864. 


Such an array of Fashions and Fashion intelligence was 
never given in Summer. 


The Steel Double Page of Bridal Fashions 
Is UNEQUALLED. 


A FOUR-PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


Jackets, Cuffs, Skirts, Waists, Children’s Dresses, 
Coiffures in great variety. 


FULL SIZED PATTERN OF A CORSAGE, 
WITH COAT-BASQUE. 





CONTENTS : 
My Brother and I. 
The Wife’s Ghost. 
Mrs. Rushton’s Last Will. 
Notes from the Life of a Tragedienne. 
The Bride of 
An Ex-Policeman’s Story. 
Marie, or the Blue Handkerchief. 
A Fairy Story for Little Folks. i 
With elegant Mlustrations, Social Sketches, Natural 
History, Travels, Comic Scenes, etc. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine 
Is the freshest, most racy and charming of the 
monthlies, and in point of illustration 
has never been spproached. 


Buy a Number and be Convinced! 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 














Gray's Patent Molded 
OLLARS. 


The only Colla 
to fit the neck with 4 
rloct curve free from angles or 
reaks. The turnover a style is 
THE ONLY CO LLAR MADE 


‘Graysk 
Patent 





ha the Ba y- — for 
Molded Ff ye fH * 
nex! nD 
0 c smooth and free from thoes 
i uckers which in all other turn- 
C ollar i down collars so chafe and irri- 
C 4} tate the neck. EVERY COL- 
LAR is stamped “GRAY’S 
PATENT MOLDED COLLAR.” Sold by all retail deal- 
ers in Men’s Furniching Goods. The trade supplied by 
HATCH, JOHNSON & CO., 
81 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. 8. LOWREY & CO., 37 Warren St., N. ¥. 
VAN DEUSEN, BOEHMER & CO., 

627 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HODGES, BROS., 23 Hanover 8t., Baltimore. 

S& 3,2. 
WALL, STEPHEN — 
LEAVITT & savin, en. Fifth and Vine Sts., Cinn. 
J. VON BORRIES & CO., 434 Main St., Louisville. 
A. FRANKENTHAL & BRO., No. 6 Main St., St. Louis. 
BRADFORD, BROS., Milwaukee. 
WEED, WITTERS & CO., 7 to 13 Tchoupitoulas 8t., N. O 
4560 





from ten Ww twenty years 

ane ee Sarees treo. Ul Price $2. Sent 

AT, address, -Wib -- 25 South. 
Circulars sent free. 





Broker’s Stock of Unredeemed Coote, 
consisting of & variety of rich and valuable goods, suc 
as Gold and Silver Watches, Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold 
Chains, Gold Jewelry of every description, Dress Goods, 
Shawls, Parasols, Scarfe, Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 
Photograph Albums, and a variety of other articles 
vulued from 75 cents to $200 each, for sale at one dollar 
for each article. For further particulars address 

ANDREWS &« CO., 
108 Sudbury 8t., Boston, Mass. 


460-3 


‘Cooley's Cabinet Printing Office 
FOR = AND 





Merchants, Bankers, Teachers, 
Amateurs, etc., etc., 


And warranted to print in the 
best manner. Send for Circular. 


J. G. COOLEY, 
Bpruce &t., N. ¥ 








DURYEA’S MAIZENA 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, > 


LONDON, 1862; 


At the Great International Exhibition at 
Hamburg, July, 1863, Received the 
Highest Prize Medal for its Great 
Delicacy as an Article of Food. 

Can be scrved up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by all Grocers, with directions. SEND 
FOR A PAMPHLET, WITH 650 RECEIPTS, which will 
be furnished on application by letter or otherwise to 


WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Dr. La Porte’s Life Dlixir. 


THE GREAT NERVINE AND REJUVENATING 
Remedy restores to manly vigor all who are suffering 
from impaired Spinal Energy, Nervous Debilily, ete. 
arising from whatever cause. Price $2. Sent postpaid 
by S C. UPHAM, 25 South-Eighth street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Circulars sent free. 461-4 








C. &. Sea, M. D., Baltimore, 36 years 
Professor of Female Therapeutics. Safety Cards Free. 
458-63 





PLAYING CARDS! 
PLAYINC CARDS. 
PLAYING CARDS. 


BEST THING OUT 
Finest Card Ever Issued ! 


Of new and elegant d and are the same in all par- 
ticulars as old style with the exception that by 
holding tnem to the light you see 


62 Beautiful Pictures. 


Enclose $1 25 and three red stamps for sample pack. 
$144 per gross. 


‘ALLEN, 60 Nassau Street, N, ¥. 
EMPLOYMENT 
AT YOUR OWN HOMES. 


Thousands can realise $100 . No utensils re- 
oer, those found in every household; profits 
00 per cent.; demand staple as fiour. It is the greatest 
ere, om sent on receipt 
eS tye cteeape Or eee 2. 

MUNRO BRO sa Blocker 8t, N. ¥. 








work in wr and the aan of it, of it, app LS, 


to 

The qubosiber continues to receive and read manu- 
scripts in - same a or , +- candid rena 
concerning them, iy eir prin’ an 
publication, bp. } 5 He select ta to 
charges as small as possi since chief objec 
aid and benefit authors, — 

In all cases letters of yt be forwarded by 
through the Post Offi rom Lehi - M4 
e ~~ xpreas y 

PARE BENJA "tS West 45th st., N. Y. 


MATRIMONIAL FAVORS 


BRIDAL —— BRIDAL GAR GARNITURES, BRIDES- 
’ SETS, OSTRICH FEATHERS 
MAIS ND PARIS FLOWERS, 


At TUCKER'S. 759 Broadway: 








HOWARD'S “IMPROVED” 
SWEAT PROOF 








Soldiers’ Money Belts. 


Srey Suites can have one sent to him by 


mail, free con inclosi 2or » 0, eocording 
oes é Aadeces * . 
HOWARD BELT CO., 436 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Great Mone Article. 
body needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
a day. Ry hey particulars, sent free by mail, for 


25 cent 
000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





60 A MONTH !—I want Agents at $60 2 month, 
me, paid, to sell my L£veriasting Pen- 
Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 Cir- 

culars free. a JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Me. 





Stereoscopic Views and Cartes de Visite. 
1,000 different kinds. Send stamp for a _—F ue. 
000 VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau 8t., 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
American People, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to the 
Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous 
Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting of the 
Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes of Pal- 
pitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

42” Vail not to send two red stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute; 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth Street, Troy, N. Y. 449-61 


75,000 Watches, Chains, éc 
WORTE $400,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to valuc, 
and not to be paid for yntil you know what you are to 
get. Send 20 cents for a Certificate, which will inforin 
you what you can have for $1; and at the same time 
get our Circular containing full lists of articles and par- 
ticulars, also terms to mts, which we want in every 
Regiment and Town in the country. 

Six Certificates can be ordered for $1; os for 
$2; thirty-five for $5; and one Jy: ay for $12. 

Address A. C. CLARK, 
450-62 P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 





GOLD, $8—SILVER, $1 50. Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
9th, 10th, llth, 12th, 
14th, 18th, 20th, 


ARMY CORPS, 
Showing each Division. 
BY THE SINGLE ONE, 
100 or 1,000. 
Send for Circular. 
Address 


DROWNE & MOORE, 


Manufac’g Jewellers, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 














“Psyc sychomancy. -"—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 

good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
Capt mental uirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmaried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copics ysold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


THE COMIC PAPER OF AMERICA 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN, 


FOR AUCUST, 


zis NOW OoOuvuT, 
CONTAINING THE GREAT CARTOONS or Tax DAY. 


THE WAR OF THE GIANTS ; 


oR, 
THE PIGMIES OF HUROPH! 


THE TENDER-HEARTED BUTCHERS 
The Fair Girl of Washington. 


With numerous other hits at the times—besides SIX- 
TEEN PAGES of the finest Humorous Writings of the 
age, with Comic Romances, Poems, Western Stories, &c, 





Price only 10 Cents. 


$10 AGENTS $10 


And Deaiers. Something New. Union Burner for 
Kerosene Lamps. Indelible Pencil, Egyptian ha 
—- Tobacco Box, and 20 more Novel and Useful 
Send stamp for Circular. 
- 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 








FRANK LESLIE’S 


Unrivalled Publications 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine and 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. The best Family Magazine 
published. The reading portion is the cream of con- 
temporary English literature. The Ilustrations are 

in number and erecution. 

In FASHIONS it has no equal or competitor—no lady 
can dispense with it. Terms, $3 per annum. 


Frank Leslie’s Ten Cent Monthly,— 
the Ledger of the Magazines, full of brilliant stories and 
other Illustrated matier. $1 perannum; 10 cts. a No. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung,—the 
only German Illustrated paper in the country. $$3 60 
per annum. 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Illustrated Al- 
MANAC, a very valuable and attractive work. Price 
25 cents. 





—Rich Rare and 


R.R Free 
for te ‘Address BANNER, 


Reading. 
le, N. H. 








Royal Havana Lottery. 


60 per cent. premium paid for prizes. Informatior 
furnished. Highest price paid for Doubloon 
kinds of Gold and Bilver. —= 





TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
No. 16 Wall Bineet, 3 N.Y, 
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Bunroe’s Ten Cent Novels 
For lively real merit and taste of 
cution, are far of all competitors. wh re rs. aes Oe 
The Track of Firec8. The Man-Estee ct) Ohenoee, Lover Oapy Small Size, Enameled 
a Se agen ple ee 
bie carted IS. The Scourge of & Basvriret, Vasr Onis only 69. 2 dain toes 
the Seas—16. The 17. one, by mail, $7. Specially adapted to the 
* or the Demon. of the Woods—18. The Wha Govat Address CHAS. P. sonsom & €.. ll 
to be issued August 13—21. Wi ° 38 and 40 Ann Street, N. ¥. 
- | 
: Mil 
Wi 








Cleansing, Beautifying and Prese 
Purifying and Sweetening the Breath; 
venient, efficacious and beneficial article «or the Teeth 
the world has ever seen. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods dealers every- 
where—75 cents per bottle. 

HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 


° 218 Greenwich rs N. ¥. 





Nervous Diseases and Physical Debili- 
ty, arising from Specific causes, in both sexes—new 
and reliable treatment in Reports of the HOWARD 
ASSOCIATION—sent in sealed letter envelopes, free 
of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, 
Howard Association, No, 2 South Ninth Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


wM. KHNABE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD MEDAL 
GRAND AND SQUARE-PIANOS, 


BALTIMORE, Md. 
Certificates of Excel- 








Price lists promptly 
WM. ENABE & CO. 


sent on application. 
457-690 





an of Tobacco, i in all its forme, Cured 
d PREVENTED. lars free. Address 
"440-610 GAS. DA DAY & SON, New Haven, Conn. 





WHAT TO DO 
AND 
How TO Do iT 


Take an Agency for our Popular Books—buy at Whole- 
eale, sell at Retail, and save the profits. Full particulars 
sent on receipt of stamp, by " 

FOWLER & WELLS, 

459-620 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





cig eed etree 
450-640 —_ L. L. TODD & OO., OO. New York” 





STAMME RING 


Covad ty Basse o Appears, For yy 
a) Soe address H. C. L. MEARS & CO., at * 


NOW WE CAN LIVE IN COMFORT ! 
lass 








now eas 





Gartes de Visite. 
26 FRENCH GRISETTES. 
25 FRENCH GRISETTES. 
SOMETHING VERY NICE. 


In different positions of Art. Sent on receipt of $1 
and four red stamps. CHAS. MANNY, No. 60 Nassau 
etreet, New York. 461-40 








GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM ELASTIC STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES! 
Salesrooms, 495 Broadway, New York. 

o 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
500 rraxs, mailed to any address for 35 cts. 
Foun gone Se St Address 
0090 ¥. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





if 





Lapr—“ Charles, dear, I’m really afraid my crinoline is com 
HusBanpD (suddenly bursting into a cold perspiration)—" By By 


Tae ices bolt into this bonnet shop.” 
{Sold.} 





$15 PER DAY $15 


GUARANTEED TO ALL AGENTS who sell our great New 
and Wonderful Extra Large Sise 

3. $26 caw BE MADE ip a few hours by Smart 
Agents. Every Dollar invested more than doubled. 
Greatest MONEY-MakING Business of the age. Each 
Package contains large —— of fine Writing Ma- 
terials, such as Paper, velopes, Pencils, Pens, Pen 
Holders, Blotters, avings, Ladies’ Paris 
Plates, Designs for Needlework, Household Com 
Parlor a. Keepsakes, Pocket 


Fashion 
ons, 
Calendars for 1864, 


ewellery, &c., & Every 
Hunting Case bes —f~f- San 
un ‘aTOH (warranted), 
FREE to each who acts as t. 5 ome 
Send for our New Circulars for 1864, containing 
Extra jum ita free. 
ven” BICKARDS & O0O., 102 Nassau Street, New 
or! 





PATENTED 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 








The only enamelled “‘Turn-over” Collar made in 
metals. Send $l for a atime te'tn or 75 cents fora 
“Choker,” to C. H. WELLING, 94 Pine Street, N. be 9 


and receive it by return mail. 


TRIUMPH OF MECHANISM. 





rrvigl \C omrare 





—f ,R: PATENT CORB ~~ 
ww APRIL ID 1S1864 pins 
as White,” Linen Finished, Tllu- 

sion Stitched and “Corded,” $1. Perennial, 75 cents. 


Metallic, 50 cents. Suitable Tie, $1. Avoid “spurious 
imitations.”” None sg Fyn tented as above. 
Mailed on prepayment e su) 

° — JEANERET, WF essen St, B. ¥. 





a@ Notwithstanding the increase in price of chemi 
cals and other materials, 


=x. Ww. BENICZAaAY, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
No. 2 New Chambers Street, N. ¥., 
Will take Card Pictures at the OLD PRICE for s short 
time longer, 


$1 50 PER DOZEN. 
Large Photographs $1 the frst—50 cts. additional ones. 





A A ny oe aa 
ypes ; 
even if the is defaced, it cap be we 
elects we or 


PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAICN MEDALS 


Of every description, now ready in Pin and Medal. 
Trade orders solicited and promptly filled at Factory 
prices. Wholesale D tA) 
AMPAIGN MEDAL CO., 
436 Broad 


o way, N.Y. 





Ground in Oil in several drab shades for Villas, Cot 


tages, Roofs, etc., 
o 8. REYNOLDS, Agent, 74 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


SENT EVERYWHERE 
‘By MAILorEXPRESS 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars 
sent free everywhere. 


STEELCOLLARS 


Having the a wounae and comfort of linen, have been 
worn in Eng for the last two years in a to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one 


minute with a nge. 
To Military Men and Travellers they are invaluable. 


Price 75 cents each; sent by post to any part of the 
Union on the receipt of 90 cents. 4 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
AGENTS WANTED in every Town in the Union. 
Ss. W. H. WARD, 


No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


PIVE ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS 


Has information never before published. Sent free, 
ms a sealed envelope, for 10 cents. 
Address Box 4652, New York Post Office. 














Bportamen, Tourists, 
AND ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS, 


Powerful and Grilliant Double Glasses. 
Portability combined with 
eat power in Field, Marine, 
‘ourists’, Opera and genera! 

out-door ‘day and night double 

pease glasses, will show 
istinctly a person to know 
at from 2 to 6 miles. 


, Ear 


the sight, 


Scala optnane 











Vineland Lands. 


editor 


healthful climate, 30 miles south of 


To all wanting Farms. 


Cumber! » 
dpe nyt land county, New Jersey. 


FX AE Tt Ta in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 








CREAT 
TRIUMPH! 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 71 and 73 Fourteenth &t., N. Y., 





Great International Exhibition, London. There were 


world entered for competition. 
The Special Correspondent of the N. Y. Times says: 


of any European maker.” 0000 


GREAT CHANCE 
TO MAKE MONEY! 





brated PRIZE STATIONERY PACKPFTS. 
every variety, to suit the tastes of all; retail for 25 cts. 
each. 
sented free to each Agent; $15 capital only 

obtain 100 Packages and « fine Bilver Watch. 
SPLENDID 8T 


uired to 
Also, 


yield $50. Send for Cicuiare. led 
8. HASKINS & CO., 
Prize e an Engraving Warehouse, 
° and 38 Street, N. ¥. 


Were awarded a First Prize Medal at the late 


two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the 


“Messrs. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point than that 


Agents can make $10 to $20 a day selling our cele- 
We havo 


A Splendid GOLD OR SILVER WATCH pre- 


ENGRAVINGS. $10 invested will 
d free. 





A Secret Werth ——How to 
make the CELEBRATED WESTERN CIDER without 
apples or other fruit, in 12 hours. The Recipe sent 
evi there for 36 conte. Address 

F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





sm Mr. CHaRies Mrvor, ©. H. 
7 : 47> murderer—Dz. E. ms 
Boulogne; with Portraits, Characters ‘and Biographies, | GOOD NEWS FOR THE ARMY 
Also, Y, Puystotocy, Pure Y, * 
oGNoMY and PsycHo1oey, in the A Double num- | _ Hereafter we will send, 


yo ty a hy Gb 


1 aad eyeing 


Our Albums hs the tation of 

ve superior to 
yp NAD and range Tague 

. ww ty ~-~ ty, 


all others in 
CARD PHOTOCRAPHS 


from 60 cents to 

med embraces about 5,000 Offcers Army and Navy, 
Lye ey ~~ as of Art, &c. Cata- 

— sent on receipt of stam 


Stereoscopes and Seeneeets Views. 


Our assortment of these is very ext luding 4 
great variety of views of the present War. Catalogue 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
601 Broadway, New York, 
458-60-2-40 Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


ai 4 








Now REAMDY. 





THE RECORD 


or 


PARIS, LONDON 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING No., 1864. 


WITH THE LARGEST COLORED PLATE 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 





Ever given in any Publication. 
Price 25 Cents. 
Ladies, Dressmakers, &c., can obteip this invaluable 
Fashion Record of apy Newadealer. 


c —wiT CATUCDR ric 
AIM . 4{FRINE 





“A THI 
Amc 


THE COLLEGE OF S1 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








